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INTRODUCTION 


The Decorative Ant of Today is a paradonical title for a book by Le Corbu- 
sier, as he was well aware, ‘Modern decorative artis not decorated’, he says. 
Neither, he might have added, is it art: that is the main burden of the 
book. By ‘decorative art’ was meant what is now called ‘design’, in other 
words the design of objects of use generally, below the seale of architecture. 
Le Corbusier's book was to appear at the time of the great 1925 Exposition 
des Arts Décoratifs in Paris. on which it was effectively a commentary, and 
so he was obliged to use the same name. But the chapter entitled ‘The 
Decorative Art of Today’ ts pointedly illustrated by ‘standard’ objects 
entirely devoid of decoration. The style now popularly associated with that 
exhibition, known as “Art Deco’, is one of his principal targets 

Asa book on ‘design’ tt took its place in the quartet of books based on 
articles from L’ Esprit Nouvear, alongside Vers une architecnae (Towards a 
New Architecture), Urbaniime (The City of Tomorrow), and fa Peinture 
moderne, They all followed a similar format and upboristic style, and 
together covered the four ‘visual arts’ fields of architecture, town planning, 
painting, and design. “These four volumes’, wrote Le Corbusier in 1927. 
‘comprised the theory of which the Pavilion fol L“Esprit Nouveau atthe 1925 
exhibition] was intended to be the realisation 

Urbanisme and Vers une architectire were i course translated into 
English soon alter publication. L’Art décorai? daujourd lid has had to 
wait for the centenary of Le Corbusier's birth, although arguably i provides 
a More cogent exposition of his general theory of desien than either, Ata 
time when his supposed influence is disparaged as never before, itis haped 
that this translation will allow his thought to be more fully understood. The 
changed climate of opinion over the last twenty yeurs has indeed made ut 
now possible to read Decoranve Art with almost the same reaction as when it 
first appeared in 1925. Then. aceording to Maximilien Gauthier in his 
authorised biography of 1943, Le Corhusier, ou! Archiecture au service de 
homme, its publication caused the greatest shock of ull Le Corbusier's 
books. It is certainly an attacking book to a greater extent than its com 
panions, and in our conservation-conscious times 1s rejection of virtually 
the whole history of decorative Ornament may seem provocative and even 
offensive tn a way that it would not have done twenty years age. Its icone: 
clasm was deliberate) ‘Since rconolatry [i.c. indulgence in ormament) thrives 
as virulently as a cancer, let us beaconoclists, Bul is purpose was serious 
Le Corbusier had a contidence that few feel now that the ‘machine age could 
find expression ino different but more beautdul world 
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The vigour of Le Corbusier's writing remains immensely stimulating. 
but our perspective on it has inevitably changed; our interest in it as history 
has grown, Indeed part of the appeal of Decorative Art now lies in the vivid- 
ness with which it evokes the intellectual milieu of Puris in the early 1920s, 
with its references by name to contemporary und near-contemporary 
tigures. We sce Le Corbusier grappling with the beginnings of Surrealism 
(‘the production of the machine age is a realist object capable of high poetry” 
[my italics}). presenting his version of the recent history of design, construct- 
ing & Purist still-life out of standard glassware (ct. the illustrations on pages 
94 and 97), and perhaps making a sly reference to Marcel Duchamp’s Urinal 
in his choice of a bidet ‘Maison Pirsoul’ as the introductory illustration for 
the chapter devoted to museums. Decorative Art has a personal and topical 
touch, and it was perhaps this which once caused Reyner Banham, more 
thin twenty years age, to dismiss it as "a polemical work of only local inter- 
est’. The indications are that Le Corbusier did not think so; the issues it 
raises are so fundamental and its documentary value has become so great 
that it can now be seen to be a work of major importance. 

The purpose of this translation is therefore simply to make the text 
available in English, with the minimum of commentary, and let it speak for 
itself - us do Frederick Etchells’ excellent translations of its companion 
volumes. But a very brief indication of the intellectual background may be 
useful 

The immediate sources of Le Corbusier's argument ure very clear —the 
writings of Adolf Loos and the debate within the Deutscher Werkbund 
between Henry Vande Velde and Hermann Muthesius and their followers, 
Loos’ essays may first have come to Le Corbusier's notice When a selection 
was printed in the magazine Der Seem in W912, and he himself reprinted the 
most famous, ‘Ornament and Came’ written in 1908, in the first issue of 
L'Esprit Nouveme (1920), His absolute rejection of ornament must owe 
much to the influence of this ‘sensational article’, and he credits Loos a little 
grudgingly with the formulation: the more cultivated a people becomes, the 
more decoration disappears. His primary argument asserting the importance 
of the distinction between a work of art and an objet of use can also be 
found in Loos, Indeed some passages in Decorative Art are directly remini- 
scent of hum 

Loos wrote in his essay ‘Men's Fashion’, reponted in the collection Ins 
Levhre Gesprochen published in Paris in 1921: ‘But the English mock the 
German's craving for beauty, The Medici Venus. the Pantheon, a picture by 
Botticelli, 4 song by Burns of course these are beautiful, But trousers? Or 
whether a jacket has three or tour buttons?’ This seems to find an echo in Le 
Corbusier's ‘first Of all the Sistine Chapel. afterwards chairs and filing 
cabinets: without doubt this is a question af the secondary level, just as the 
cubata mans jacket ts of secondary importance in his life’ 
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Le Corbusier was also very familiar with the debates about design in 
Germany before the First World War, as a result of his travels and research 
there in 1910-11 on a grant from the municipality of La Chaux-de-Ponds (his 
native town). His use of the word “type” as in “type-needs’ and “Iype- 
furniture’ clearly owes much to the advocacy by Muthesius, Bruno Paul and 
others of Typisierung and Typenmdbel, and carried most of the same conno- 
tations, ‘Standardization’ is not an adequate translation, with its predomi- 
nant sense of a mechanically reproduced uniformity: what was envisaged 
was rather the dignified and modest consistency exemplified by many folk or 
vernacular products, an ‘archetypal’ solution which attracted no more alten- 
tion to wolitarian objects than their role demanded. Van de Velde can be 
understood as the unspoken target of many of Le Corbusier's atacks 
directed at the Arts and Crafts movement in general and its belief, in the 
words of William Morris, that “The true secret of happiness lies in taking 4 
genuine interest in all the details of daily life. in elevating them by art, 
instead of handing them over to unregarded drudges.’ 

Political thought at the time may also have played @ part. Decoration 
had been discredited not only by the over-indulgence permitted by mechani- 
cal methods of production and the attacks on this “fraud” by the Arts and 
Crafts movement, but also by attacks such as those of the sociologist Thor- 
stein Veblen, who stigmatised it in his influential book The Theory of the 
Leisure Class (1899) as ‘conspicuous consumption”. He wrote: “This process 
of selective adaptation of designs to the end of conspicuous waste, and the 
substitution of pecuniary [1.e. ornamental] bevuty for aesthetic beauty. has 
been especially effective in the development of architecture. It would be 
difficult to find a modern civilized residence or public building which can 

clam anything better than relative inoffensiveness inthe eyes of anyone who 

will dissociate the elements of beauty from those of honorific waste... Con- 
sidered as objects of beauty the dead walls of the buck and sides of these 
structures left untouched by the hands of the artist are commonly the best 
feature of the building.” This theme is perhaps reflected by Le Corbusier 
when he refers to decoration as simply ‘promoting decorum’ 

But to the ideas of that generation he added two inportant ingredients; 
an enthusiasm for the muchine itself, seen us the epitome of intellectual 
mastery —an enthusiasm made possible by the supersessiun of the Futurists — 
and 4 continuous passionate emphasis on the importance of the work of art, 
which inspires many of the most moving passages in this book Unlike his 
mentors, Le Corbusier was able to envisage 4 new linguage of art to match 
his theory, a language considerably inspired by the discovenes of the Cubist 
painters around 1910 — a linguage of pure plane, volume, and space, as 
expressive as any that relied on applied ornament. This combination pro- 
duced the potent mixture of Le Corbusier's ‘propaganda’, which has 
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inspired more than one generation, Loos and Muthesius ultimately 
remained rooted in the craft world of the nineteenth century, They were not 
able to produce a new image, und their writing seemed essentially negative. 

Le Corbusier's strength also lay in the scope of his thought. He was able 
to develop his doctrine into a theory extending from the scale of the ink-pot 
to the scale of the city, Both were ‘tools’ (gutily) and carried the same obliga- 
tion: the duty to allow and encourage ‘meditation’: ‘Now and always there is 
a hierarchy. There ts a time for work, when one uses oneself up. and also a 
time for meditation, when one recovers one’s beanng and rediscovers har- 
mony.” ‘Meditation’ was a synonym for the creation of a work of art, a usage 
inspired by Cubist paintings, which Le Corbusier saw as essentially medita- 
tive. The duty of the ‘tool’ was to free man for ‘meditation’ as thus defined: 
‘Making use of these tools, we avoid unpleasant tasks, accidents, the sterile 
drudgery... and, having won our freedom, we think about something = 
about art for example (for it is very comforting). 

An ink-pot that was 4 tool should be modest, functional. and self- 
effacing (smooth and round, like that of Lenin in Chapter 1), to leave the 
mind free 10 concentrate On the affairs of the sprint. A city that was 4 tool 
should facilitate culture-giving human contuct by the efficiency of its cireu- 
lation, bring peace of mind by the orderliness of its plan, and provide condi- 
tions in the home of calm and light, air and space, conducive to meditation 
And so the city is built tall and spacious, open to the sky and set in green 
parks, intersected by elevated rouds planned on an orthogonal grid.’ A 
house that was a tool, ora ‘machine for living in’. should be whitewashed, 
tor ‘There may be some people who think against a background of black 
But the tasks Of our age ~ sv strenuous, so full of danger. so victorious, seem 
to demand of us that we think against 4 background of white” 

As Le Corbusier says in his introduction to the 1959 edition al Decora- 
tive Art We had undertaken to put up a pavilion of L“Esprit Nouveau which 
would indissolubly link the equipment of the home (furniture) to architec: 
ture (the space inhabited, the dwelling) and to urbanism (the conditions of 
lite of a society)” This book provides the key as perhaps no other does 
Essentially, if offers a detinition of taste. If the logical extension of its argu- 
ment that objects of tise cannot be works of art would seem to be that they 
cannot have uesthetic value, that would be a misunderstanding: ‘Works of 
decorative art are tools, feautiful Wools’ says Le Corbusier (my tales), and 
“The task of the decorative arts (who will think of a better name’) is above all 
to make us feel comfortable by serving us politely and belptully, After that, 
it is to thrill us, let there be no mistake.” Nevertheless. the problem ot 
machines for sitting in, for filing. for lighting. type-machines’ remiined one 


| hove disctssed this more fully in my article “The Architecture of Silence. Aroinctural 
Review, October [98s 
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‘of purification, of simplication, of precision, before the problem of poetry’. 

All this ts consistent with Le Corbusier's own venture into furniture 
design five years later, when he exhibited the famous tubular metal pieces 
intended for mass-production. They had been designed in collaboration 
with Charlotte Perriand, who had herself been fired with enthusiasm by 
Decorative Art when it first appeared. But for the Esprit Nouveau pavilion in 
1925 — a ‘show flat’ for the Contemporary City — he had, as a statement of 
principle, selected only mass-produced items that were already available — 
Thonet bentwood sidechairs, Maples armehuirs, laboratory glassware (all 
singled out for praise tn Decorative Art), as well as one or two products of 
‘folk culture’, These were “type-objects', whilst on the walls hung major 
Cubist and Purist paintings —‘provokers of feeling’. A clear division, Later 
he was to become more ready to accept intermediate categories, just as 
machine-symbolism was to find 4 less obvious place in his work and theory 
But the underlying thought remained and continued to provide him with an 
essential discipline 

The Decorative Art of Today ts based on a collection of articles from a 
magazine (mostly published m 1924), and the sequence of thought from 
chapter to chapter (and sometimes within a chapter) is not always easy 10 
follow. But its import is finally clear enough. and is reinforced by Le Corbu- 
sier’s vivid choice of illustrations. In this translation | have attempted to 
retain as much of the distinctive rhythms of Le Corbusier's style as possible — 
for example. the long strings of nouns in apposition — even when these may 
not be entirely consistent with a smooth English style. The orignal page lay- 
outs have also been followed, Certain French words always present a prob- 
lem of translation — for example. sysremne and esprit— and when these come 
together ina key definition of architecture "L Archurecture est un systéme de 
Cesprit qui fixe dans wn mode matériel le senument resultant dune époque’ 
the problem becomes a crux. one which has to be sven in the context of Le 
Corbusier's usage of the words elsewhere. For this reason also | Nave trans- 
lated folklore as ‘folk culture’ throughout. although ‘the vernucular’ would 
in some instances give his meaning greater contemporary vividness, The 
final decisions in this translation have all been my own. but | would like to 
acknowledge the help and advice of my father, Denzil 1. Dunnett 
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PREFACE TO THE 1959 EDITION 


Here is a letter from Paul Valery. of 1925 (opposite) 


— 1925 


EXPO. 
ARTS. DECO, 
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Plaster was king, and there was an astounding display of fancy and foliate 
omament. The exhibition left behind some ‘1925 Yearbooks’ which spread 
the style all over Paris and the rest of France 

We had undertaken to put up a pavilion of L'Esprit Nouveau which 
would indissolubly link the equipment of the home (furniture) to architee- 
ture (the space inhabited, the dwelling), and to town-planning (the condi- 
tions of life of a society) 

In face of a mass of difficulties — without a penny — we had put up the 
Esprit Nouveau pavilion, built ‘for real’: an apartment from the gnmeuble- 
villas (villa-blocks’) inspired in 1907 and 1910 by two visits to the Carthusian 
monastery of Ema in Tuscany. Furniture as a mass-product for the mass, and 
mass-produced objects: architectural plans linked to towa-planning: archi- 
tecture and town-planning making a UNITY, Le. one and the same thing: a 
diorama of LOO square metres (A Contemporary City of 3 million inhabi- 
tants’ from the Salon d’ Automne of 1922) and a second diorama “The Voisin 
Plan of Paris’ (Gabriel Voisin having given us 25.000 franes and Hearn 
Frugés of Bordeaux having given us the other 25,000, making up the 50,000 


The Pawtion of L Pisprit Newveau. bwill from ‘teal’ materials on the Cowes de la Reme un 192 
wins 4 cell aot hari hatitatien 


The interior a complete apartment in real’ materials 


with which the Esprit Nouveau pavilion (by Le Corbusier und Pierre Jean 
neret) was erected); it was in reinforced concrete. on two floors and with an 
area of 14) square metres, It stayed intact throughout the following winter 
while as soon as the autumn of 1925 set in the plaster palaces started crumb- 
ling all over the Esplanade of the Invalides, the Pont Alexandre, and the 
banks of the Seime 

The International Grand Jury wanted to award us the Diploma ol 
Honour of the Exhibition, but the Presidentof the Jury (4 great Frenchman) 
opposed it: “There's no architecture in it!” he declared 


This is the mvitation card to the opening 

After overcoming all the snags, we were gomg to o 
public. Then, one evening we found that u palisade 7 metres high, 
painted green, had been put up. entirely hiding the Esprit Nouveuu pavilion 
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“This way Auguste Perrot 11D 
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this was by order of the Directorate of the Exhibition, which, moreover 
charged us with the cost of putting it up 

The palisude came down, thanks to a Minister of National Education 
Whose principal private secretary (whom we had got to come to the tunctions 
at our pavilion) has now become head of Eleetricite de France 

Inside the pavilion (in 1925) 4 fine placard announced: ‘INDUSTRY 
TAKES OVER BUILDING ~ the key premise 

In 1959. 1c. thirtvdive years later, industry (AT LAST!) is taking ever 


aildin 
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EXPUSITION LWTEHWATIUNALES DES ARTS LEW UNATIFS DE 1e5 


YATLLLON Ge * L'ESrniv NOUVEAU * 
Société Anonyme 
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SITUATION: Jardine du Grand Felete , sur le Coure Ls feine 


Ce pavillion reproduit rigoweusement l'une des collules 
d'un grand trweuble locetif qui sere cenatruit @ Faerie 4 pertir 
ie fin 1925. 


Ce pevillon servire de déaonstretion 
Le partition per lut-mfre, constitue en sei, une ville qui 


sors érigte sorte 2 posit ton en sabiteve saver le preeque ctote- 
118 ces ClAmente concue Gbrontabies et trensnortanie 


Ce pavillion constitue une démonstration esielaeante des 
trensformttons recicales qui colvent @tre enparthes dane le con~ 
ception et dane les rovens conttrvetifte du bétirent; 11 est une 
Lllustration objective das thécries peruns dane le Hewe L'ECIHIT 
KOUVEAU et Gene éa3tione. 


Ce pavillion sere vendu per eGjudicetion eu cours ds l'expo- 


sition. 


Suivent lee conventions enterieure rticipente ep- 
portent leur cencours gretuit, ¢ t 4 Gtre qu’ fourniseent 
grecteusement et sbondonnent # is Sectét# de 1'ZS/AIT MUUVEAL 
tout ce Qui conce-ne leur colistboretion. 


The images included here* evoke the 1925 pavilion, which provided the 


occasion for the appearance of this book with its unassuming tth 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF TODAY 


Paris, Ist May 1959 LeCor IER 
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The pavilion of “Esprit Nouveau incorporsted inte the framework of a Uae dHotinaion (1425) 


The town planning section of the 1925 pavition. The Plan Voisin’ was the expression of 


This plan continued to evelye dung the followeng thitty years 


principle 
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PS 
Page 106; a thousand apologies for the ill-treatment accorded to Rodin at 
the top of this page! But ‘Paul’ (the blasphemer) was at the age of rebellion 
and of discovery (p. 109) and also pages 112 (last paragraph) and 113 (first 
two paragraphs). But read also page (114), paragraph (2): ‘A new 
desire He was burning what he had loved 

The shade of Rodin hasn't stirred! 

My apologies have been made! 


[Second] P.S 
On pages 193 to 214 the travel sketches of a young man of twenty to twenty- 
three are reproduced. He was searching the countryside and the towns for 
signs Of the times, past und present. and learning as much from the work ot 
ordinary mankind as from that of the great creative figures. It was in these 
encounters that he discovered architecture; Where iy architecture? That was 
the question he asked unceasingly 

Page 99, third line. The phrase ‘expressing the construction’ (accuser la 
construction) means ‘emphasizing the construction’ (mertre en valeur la con- 
Siruction) 
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give the whole picture of a past age, Such a museum would be teuly dependa- 
ble and honest; its value would lie in the choice that u offered, whether to 
accept or reject, t would allow one to understand the reasons wihty things were 
as they were, and would be a stimulant to improve on dem. Such a museam 
does not vet exist. Educationalists disregard, both in their books and in the 
schools, the origin and purpose of the objects in muscums, they use them as 
the basis of their teaching, and urge on their pupils to outdo examples already 
exceptional of Ureir Kind, thus encouraging them to fill our lives with the 
impractical showpieces which clutter and iistort our existence, 


PLAGIARISM 
FOLK CULTURE 

Folk culture is a creauon of the distant past, often dating back through many 
centuries, In the beginning, someone who was more of a podt than athers in 
the crowd gave it expression; it made an impact. tt was taken up. le was 
worked on, corrected, perfected to the level of human resources and 
emotions. Itwas polished. In order that it could be handed on, Ut way essential 
that ity intentions were clear, Ht was clarified. It was confirmed ever more defi- 
nitely ina meaning that became wnanimous, and thereby transmissible 

We will become certain that the folk culture of today is in process of for- 
mation, idee already exists, bora of unanimous collaboration 

But the idle and sterile plagiarise the fotk culture of the past, fill the air 
with the deafening cry of crickets, and sing out of hinge with tte poetry of 
others 

Whar effect will these resuscitations that they propose have on our lives? 
The resurrection of local cultures, the revival of the Langue d' Oc, Breton, or 
Tyrolean costae, the kimone or the peplun of Duncan, the ponery of 
Luneville? 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CRISIS 


The consequences of the criss which has divuted pre-machure society from the 
new midustrial socwry are already upon as and are continuing to develop. Cul: 
ture las taken a step forward and te hierarchical tradition of decoranon has 
collapsed 

Gilding is fading out anal the slams will not be with us long before they are 
dholished., Certainly, we appear to be working towards the establishment of a 
simple and economical human scale 
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HURRICANE 


One day the railway engine succeeded in seuting the whole world in motion. It 
was the age of metals, the age of steel. The steel in our hands was the machine; 
with the machine came calculation; with calculation, the solution of a 
hypothesis; with the solution of a hypothesis, the resolution of adream, {n the 
space of a hundred years, revolution was fomented: the industrial revolution, 
the social revolution, the moral revolution. 

Industry blew upon the world, and there was a hurricane, 

The industrialist thought to himself: ‘let us smother our junk with 
decoration: decoration hides all manner of flaws aud blemishes’. The sanett- 
fying of camouflage. Desperate inspiration and commercial traunph. 


TYPE-NEEDS 
TYPE-FURNITURE 


To search for Inman scale, for human function, is to define aunan needs 
These needs are ‘type’ We all need means of supplementing our naueral 
capabilites 

‘Human-limb objects’ are type objects responding to type needs 

Decorative Art is an inexact and wordy phrase by which we denote the 
rotality of Iuonan-limb objects’. These respond with some precision to certain 
clearly established needs. Type-needs, type-functions, therefore tvpe-objects 
and type-furnitive 

The ‘human-limb object’ is a docile servant, A good servant ws discreet 
and self-effacing, in order to leave his master free 

Works of decorative art are tools, heautifal tools 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF TODAY 


Modern decorative art is not decorated 

But we are told that decoration i. necessary to our evistence, Let us 
correct that: art is necessary to ts, that ix to say, a disinterested passion that 
exalis us 

So, to see things clearly, it is sufficient ro separate the satisifaction of dis- 
interested emotion from that of utilitarian need. Urilitarian needs call for 
tools, brought in every respect to thar degree ef perfection seen in industry 
This then is the great programme for the decovanve arts, Day after day 
industry ts turning out tools of perfect utility and convenience that soothe our 
spirits with the luxury afforded by the elegance of their conception, the purity 
of ther execution, anid the efficiency of therr operation 

This rational perfection and this precise fc yHidanon constitute suffietent 
common ground herwecen them to allow the recognition of wsiyle 
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THE LESSON OF THE MACHINE 


The machine, a recent phenomenon, is bringing about a reformation of the 
spirit across the world. 

Nevertheless, dre human factor remainys intact, since the machine was 
invented by man fw serve duuman needs, 

The machine is conceived not in the realms of fantasy but within the 
spiritual framework which man has constructed for himself — a framework 
which formy his tangible universe. This framework, wrested element by 
element from the world around us, is sufficiently cogent to permit the creation 
of organisms performing functions similar to those of the natural world. 

The machine is all geometry. Geometry ix our greatest creation and we 
are enthralled by tt 

The machine brings before us shining disks, spheres, and cylinders of 
polished steel, shaped with a theoretical preeiston and exactinude which can 
never be seen in nature itself, Our senses are moved, and at the same time our 
heart recalls from ity stock of memories the disks and spheres of the gods of 
Exyprand the Congo. Geometry and gods sit side by side! 

Man pauses before the machine, and the beast and the divine in him there 
eat their fill 

The lesson of the machine ltes in the pure relationship of cause and eftect 
Purity, economy, the reach for wisdom. A new desire: an aesthene of purity, 
of exuctitude, of expressive relationships senting in motion the mathematical 
mechanisms of our Spr a Spectac le and a cosmogony 


RESPECT FOR WORKS OF ART 


Decorative artcan no longer existany more than can the sivles’ themselves. In 
relation to the stvle of an age, the sivles are no more than an accidental surface 
modality, supevadded to faciliiate compostuon, stuck an te disguise faults, or 
duplicated for the sake of display 

Uf decorative art has no reason te exist, tools on the other hund do exist, 
and there exit iso architecture and the work of crt 

1 foul, something that giwes service, a servant, a menial. One single 
requirement that tt serves well 

Architecture ts a consiract of the matd whieh gives material form to the 
Ser CONSCIOUSNESS OF IY age 

The work of art, the living ‘double’ of a bemy, whether still present, ov 
departed, ov unknown, that moment of profound discourse; those open and 
eloquent words spoken in the iuunacy af the seul; perhaps this Sermon on the 
Mount 

Decorutive art departs far from these paths, 10 antempt to define its post- 
tranny to rewcal clearly (is purpose and us quite different orientation: that of 
proving decoration, af upholding decorum 
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The work of art grows ever more concentrated. 

We feel ourselves disposed to respect the work of art. 

The hour of architecture sounds, now that art awaits the spiritual expres- 
sion of our age in material form, now that decorative art can no longer be 
considered acceptable within the framework of contemporary aspiration, 


THE HOUR OF ARCHITECTURE 


Great art lives by humble means 

Glitter is going under, 

The hour of proportion has arrived 

The spirit of architecture is asserting itself, 

What has vecurred? The machine age has been born. 

Our effustons, and our vivid appreciation of the beauties and power of 
nature have found their place within the framework of architecture, For 
science, by revealing to us the phenomenon of the universe, las placed great 
creative power in our hands, and architecture ts the necessary condition for 
human creation, 


MILESTONES 


The Eiffel Tower has been accepied as architecture 

In 1889, it was seen as the aggressive expression of mathematical calen- 
lation 

In 1900, the aesthetes wanted to demolish it 

In 1925, itdominated the Exhibition of Modern Devorative Ants, Above 
the plaster palaces writhing with decoration, 1 stood aut pure as crvstal. 


THE SENSE OF TRUTH 


Even before the formulation of a theory, the emotion leading to action ean be 
felt: theory later gives support fo sentiment otra variety of seemingly incon 
trovertible wavs 

An active being carries with Itim the sense of trath, whieh ts his power of 
judgement. It is an imperative which is at the same time his force and lucidity 
The sense of truth is the strength of aman 

In respect of our work, of liaman labour, of the human world, nothing 
exists or has the right to exist that has no explanation. We yet te work: our 
intention must be clear because we are not madmen. We work fora purpose 

however crass it may be 

1 notice that a whole mass of objects whieh once bore the sense of trutt 
have lost their content and are now ne more than carcasses: | throw them out 
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} will throw evervihing out from the past except that which is still af 
service fo me. Some things are always of service: art 


4 COAT OF WHITEWASH 
THE LAW OF RIPOLIN 
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We all confront the problem of our surroundings for the sake of our comfort 
and well-being, for the delight of our hearts, for our pleasure, and also for the 
satisfaction of a feeling for what ts fitting: we would like to be appropriate 
Elimination of the equivocal. Concentration of intention an its proper object 
and attention on the object. An object is held to be made only out of necessity 
for a specific purpose, and to be made with perfection. A perfect object is a 
living organism, animated by the sense of truth 

Suppose we concede to decorative art the care of our sentient being. Let 
is accept this proposition, We thus make ourselves judges of matters of sens 
bility, Ht would be a valuable achievement indeed to make each one of usa 
prudent judge. In the confusion of our tamiudtuious times many have become | 
accustomed to think against a background of black. But the tasks of our 


lent, so victorious, seem to 


century, so strenuous, so full of danger, so vi 


und of whtite 


demand of us that we think against a backer 
The past is not infallible There were wely chines as well as beatiful 


An object of use should be decorated: as our companion in fortune and 
adversity it should have a soul, Together. the souls of objects that have been 
decorated create an atmosphere of warmth which brightens our unhappy 
lot. The great emptiness of the machine uge should be countered by the inet 
fable diffusion of a soothing and gently intoxicating decoration 


We protest 


The objects of utility in our lives have freed the slav fa former age 
They are in fact treemselves slaves, menials, servants. Do you want than a 


j 
vt, uve them 


your soul-mates? We sir on them, work ont 


up; when used up, we replace them 


IOAOL ON} 
IC ONOL ATER 
ICONOCLAST 
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The tyrants have decided to send ambassadors to say hello to the 
GREAT KING 

The ambassador is getting excited as he approaches his goal. He is obi 
vious of the deeply rutted roads, the plains scoured by the wind, the 
treacherous defiles 

The lalian: This table that | have brought from Florence ts the summit 
of art; a rare present, Crafty old mosatersts and goldsmiths, you have man 
< with your rare stones, unearthed in the far corners of the ancient 


empire (Caesar's!) 4 make a mest cidiculous bauble. a most disturbing con 
trivance: this polished surface is plunged in the deepest waters, frees glitter 
rocks shine, the sky glows, jade, jasper, onyx, awite. lapis, crystal 

The emissary of Catherine the Geeat: This gigantic vase, hewn from a 
single stone, will win me the treaty. Oh most rich Urals! Mongol Unalst 
Asiatic Urals! Malachite, pure gold! Pure gold, malachite! THE GREAT 
KING. That will de the trek! 

From Ethiopia. Damascus, Teheran, and elsewhere: Look at tha 
those shalts of fight, those star 
sca, the green lake, the snow onthe mountain tops, the sun. the sky over the 


We 


werystallization of natural marvels: the blue 
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LP. Phot fentamebleou 


Pyramids (exclusively laudatory metaphors!). Their eyes roll, focus, and 
then roll again; their evetids Mutter, tears roll, Teaderly: With thatone can do 
business 

Ete., ete 

The coaches bump along in the ruts, nature is grey, without makichite 
pure gold. or metaphors 

At the palice of the GREAT KING 

The Minister of Ceremonies: “Ah. the things they're going ta see! 

True enough, the park is lousy, like a vine inwinter, with its stakes, It's 
ow. The palace. magnificent! What expense! He said: gold 


young, but it lg 
marble, mirrors. everywhere! Let thousands of bronzes be cast and gilded 
will) pure gold. Let the walls be buried beneath festoons, panelling, cameos 
paintings. After ours, no one will talk any longer of the Doges’ ceilings, Let 
there be axes, he decreed. And axes were laid out like the rays of the sun 
Inlaid floors were spread out like carpets of stane. Doorlrames were 
bedecked with every kind of carving that timber can sustain, and then a leat 
of pure gold on top of that. Walls of precious stone mterspaced with mirrors 


His Majesty portrayed by the greatest masters. in gold) And then the 
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chandeliers with their hundred thousand candles. Ah, let the ambassadors 
come!" 

(Beginning to tire.) - “Hey you, valets, waxers, polishers. upholsterers! 
get rubbing, and make sure it glows!” 

The King enters, with a coiffure of ostrich feathers, in red. canary, and 
pale blue; ermine, silk, brocade, and lace; a cane of gold, ebony, ivory, and 
diamonds 

— "Your Majesty!’ 

Pausing, contentment in his eves. and with a smile: “By G— murmured 
the KING, talking to himself, we're going to stun them! 


ICONOLATERS 


Certainly courtiers, princelings, squires, aimed at much the same thing in 
(heir own spheres, even though it might be with impure gold and imitation 
muirble 

Marat appeared, and tried to establish the decent conventions of the 
Citizen; but he died, the Ciizen with him 

The Bourgeois King adorned his close-stool with foliage and his wall- 
papers with damask. Impure gold gave way to powdered brass 

The Bourgeois Republican decorated his stove with foliage; casting Lor 
casting, the prive was the same as plain — so much a kilo; what a godsend! 

The professor of the Republican School for the Applied Arts 
*Young’uns, called as you will be one day to further the glory af salt cellars 
buldacchinos, and dressing tables, be off with you to the museums and royal 
castles, toubsorb the sublime lesson of these wondertul periods alas po 
longer with us (sobs) 

Publishers and booksellers of France and whroad: ‘My word, we could 
certainly keep ourselves busy for quite a while publishing luxury, semi 
luxury, and popular editions of the wonders in the museums and country 
houses, the sublime lessons of those wondertul peric re-awake the 
Memory of those periods fortunately alalisted by the march af progress 
and fost in oblivion (ae sobs) 


Agreement between the paper merchants and the book mdusines in 
general 

Phe writers on art jor in and buy goose quills 

The public learns. und is dazzled. Diamonds, pure gold, foliate ora 
meat, marbles, and mirrors: that ntutlates all right “(Good Lord, how rich 
how beautiful (consecutive and synonymous exclamatons), And all made 
hy hand!’ The intoxicated public plunges vertiginously mto the beauties of 
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the past. Wonderful periods, long gone, Sincere and innocent regrets. We 
can’t do that anymore! (sincere sobs), 

The Faubourg Saint-Antoine” stands together as one man; ‘Cheer up, 
we'll make it for you. and it won't be too expensive!’ 

Antiquarians play their part (like Sunday chemists) in keeping the 
sacred flame alight in the temple. 

Nobility keeps watch, seated in its genuine armehairs 


, 
2s 


The professors at the schools, royal or republican, 

the keepers and lubellers in the museums, 

the publishers in France and abroad, 

the writers on art, 

the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, 

the antiquarians, 

the annual salons, the displays in shops and department stores, 

the public finally ground down, instructed, exhorted, sottened up, con- 
verted, credulous and ‘au fait’, all of them, clergy and catechumens of the 
new faith, have decided: an object of use should be decorated; ay our com- 
panion in fortune and adversity it should have a soul. Together, the souls of 
objects that have been decorated create an atmosphere of wareuh which 
brightens our unhappy lot. The greavemptiness of the machine aye should be 
countered by the ineffable diffusion of a soothing and gently ontoxicaing 
decoration 

Hold on « moment, coldly: ‘Decoration? | don't understand, | don’t 
know what you mean. Decoration, why? Decoration, by my life and soul, 
why? Decoration, by all that’s good, why?” 

Iisa religion, with an imposing body of clergy: TTS ART’, they reply, 
the whole body of iconolaters replies 

That's the end of your protest, sir! 


ICONOCLASTS 


now make our protest and offer our explanation 

Lenin is seated at the Rotonde on a cane chair:! he has paid twenty 
centimes for his coffee, with a tp of one-sou, He has drunk out of a small 
white porcelain cup. He is wearing a bowler hat and a smooth white collir 

He has been writing for several hours.on sheets of typing paper. His inkpot ts 
smooth and round, made from bottle glass 


“The massmarker farniture district of Paris. 11D 


1 The scene iy set before the war 
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Ph us NIN k 

He ts teaching himself to g none hundred million people 

We protest in the name of evervthing. In the name of b ippiness, in the 
name of well-beme, in the name of reason, in the name at cullure, mn the 
name of morality, in the name of good taste, im the name of aur ancestors 
Whose h 

The Is Of uthty in our lives have treed the slaves of a former age 
They are in fact them haves, meni ervants, Do you want them as 
your soul-nial We siton them, work on them, use them up: when used 


1 Tilusirs Khu Dinh, the preseatempenor of Annum 


We demand from such servants precision and cure, decency, and an 
unasserlive presence 


The past is not infallibk There 


¢ ugly things as well as beautiful 
The past has one advantage over the 


Bad taste was not born yesterday 
ten it. The interest we take in it does not excite 


present: we have hall lorg 


violently engaged in the contemporary world 


our active energies. which 
we contemplate itwith thi benevolence of 


disinterest. Ethnographic significance , ck 
value, collectable value, all these are super 


but it soothes our hours of lersure 
vary importance, historical 


edon its beauty or ugliness 
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and, in either cave. add to our interest. Our admiration forthe artefacts of an 
earlier culture ts thus often objective, 4 captivating encounter by our animal 
Spirit with its own image lingering in the products of a developing culture 


the supple human animal ofa fun fair, Culture ts a progression towards the 


The dictwnary of vith 


inner tik 
ge whois sul 
No practical 


iwonolatry thrive 


Gilt decoration and pr 
ull alive in us 
vated argum 
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The birth of the museum: 100 years ago: the age of humanity: 40 or 
400,000 years, ; 

To see your happy smile, dear lady, as you say “My daughter is at the 
muscum’, you would appear to feel you are one of the pillars of the world! 

The museums are a recent invention; once there were none. So let us 
admit that they are not a fundamental component of human life like bread. 
drink, religion, orthography. 

True enough, there is good in the museums; but let.us risk a devastating 
deduction: the museum allows one to reject it all, because once the full story 
is known, it hecomes clear that everything has its time and place and that 
nothing from the past is directly of use to us. For our life on this world is a 
path on which we can never retrace out steps. This is so clear that T can con- 
clude with an immutable law: in their tendentious incoherence, the 
museums provide no model; they offer only the elements of judgement, The 
strong in spirit always get out of them, they understand and recognize the 
poison. and the opiate does not interest them, they see clearly. and do not 
slide pitifully down the precipice 

But should social reality be considered only in terms of the strong in 
spirit? It is a dangerous limitation. The phenomenon of nature manifests 
itself in the form of a pyramid, a hierarchy; at the summit there are the aces: 
lower down in ever-increasing Waves, those of less excellent. inferior qual- 
ity, The ratio is quickly evident: for every 10 units of height there is a single 
example of excellence at the summit and LW) of maudling or mediocre quality 
at the bottom; for 100 units of height there are Wot excellence at the lop and 
10,000 mediocrities at the bottom, ete, and the space in between ts occupied 
by the mass of intermediate quality. Those at the top are supported there by 
the presence of the lower levels, graded in ascending order 

The pyramid expresses a hierarchy. Hierareby is the orgumsational law 
of the world, both natural and human 

So it is important to consider whether the museums help or hinder 
appreciation of the prineiple of herarehieal gradation 


THE MUSEUM REVEALS THE FULL STORY, AND IT IS THERE- 
FORE GOOD: If ALLOWS ONE TO CHOOSE, TO ACCEPT OR 
REJECT 

Let us imagine 4 true museum, one that contained everything, one that 
could present 4 complete picture after the passage of time. after the destruc- 
tion by time (ind how well it knows how to destroy! so well, so completely, 
that almost nothing remains except objects of great show, of great vanity, of 
great taney, which always survive disasters, testifying to vanity 's indestructi- 
ble powers of survival), In order to flesh out our Wes, let us put together a 
museum of our own day with objects of our own day, to begin 
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A plain jacket, « bowler hat. a well-made shoe. An electric light bulb 
with bayonet fixing; a radiator, a table cloth of fine white linen; our everyday 
drinking glasses, and bottles of various shapes (Champagne, Bordeaux) in 
which we keep our Mercurey, our Graves, or simply our ordinaire . .. A 
number of bentwood chairs with cuned seats like those invented by Thonet 
of Vienna, which are so practical that we use them ourselves as much as do 
our employees. We will install in the museum a bathroom with its enamelled 
bath, its china bidet, its wash-basin, and its glittering taps of copper or 
nickel. We will put in an Innovation suitcase and a Roneo filing cabinet with 
its printed index cards, tabulated. numbered, perforated, and indented, 
which will show that in the twentieth century we have learnt how to classify. 
We will also put in those fine leather armchairs of the types developed by 
Maples: beneath them we might place a label saying: “These armchairs, 
invented at the beginning of the XXth century, were a real innovation in the 
art of furniture design; furthermore, they were a good example of intelligent 
research into comfort; but at that time what was done best was not yet what 
was most highly prized: bizarre and expensive furniture was still preferred 
which constituted an index of all the kinds of carving and colouring that had 
graced the more showy furniture of earlier epochs.” In this section of the 
museum we would have no hesitation in displaying other labels explaining 
that all objects on exhibition had performed some real function; in this way 
one would come to appreciate 4 new phenomenon characteristic of this 
period, namely that the objects of utility used by the rich and by the poor 
were not very different from one another, and varied only in their finish and 
quality of manufacture, 

Clearly, this museum does not yet exist. Such a museum would be truly 
dependable and honest; its value would lie in the choice that it offered, 
whether to approve or reject; it would allow one to understand the reasons 
why things were as they were and would be a stimulant to improve on them 

Tourists on their way to climb Vesuvius sometimes stop in the museums 
of Pompeii and Naples and there they eagerly look at the sarcophagi inerus- 
ted with ornament, 

But Pompeii, as a result of a miraculous event, constitutes the single 
true museum worthy of the name. To contirm its value for the education of 
the masses, one can only hope to see the immediate establishment of a 
second Pompeian museum, of the modern epoch: societies have already 
been formed for this purpose; they have put together the displays in the Pay- 
illon de Marsan, the museum of contemporary decorative arts: there they 
certainly give some indication of the present century, but it is only partial 
and fragmentary, The inhabitant of another planet who suddenly landed 
there would he more likely to think he was at Charenton 
“The wellknown Iunatic wylon 11D 


Photo Giraudon Povillon de Marsan 


THE MUSEUM IS BAD BECAUSE IT DOES NOT TELL THE 
WHOLE STORY. IT MISLEADS, IT DISSIMULATES, IT DELUDES 
ITISA LIAR 


The obyeets Ghat are put in the showcuses of our museums ure sanctified by 
this fact: they are said to be collectable. to be rare and precious ~ valuable 
md therefore beautiful. They are pronounced beautiful and held up as 
moxdels, and thus is established that fatal cham of ideas and their conse 
quences. Where do they come from? Foom the churches. ever since these 
spoused magnificence to dazzle. impress, attract, and impose respect for an 
oompotent deity. God was m the gold and in the carving, He had failed to 
keep an appointment with St Francis of Assisi and, many centuries tater, had 
Hil not come down rate the suburbs of our ‘tentacle cities 
These objects also came trom the palaces and country houses: to 
impre stound, appease the gaudy Punch who jerks somewhere in us all 


nm whom culture citehes, Ges up and muzzles. We teel very indulgent 
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Museum of Decorative Arts, Panis 


towards the distant past; we are full of indulgence and very ready to find 
everything good and beautiful. we who afterwards are so critical of the disin 
terested and passionate efforts of our contemporaries, We forget too eusily 
that bad taste was not born yesterday; without extensive esearch, but 
simply by sticking one’s nose into 4 few old tomes from the eighteenth 
century, one can become well aware that even at that time people of good 
taste and position were continually protesting against the profigacy of the 
arts and crafts, and against the manufacturers of rubbish 

At the Bibliotégue Nationale there is valuable evidence of the 


decadence that has sometimes been rife, for example: Fashionable Architec 
t the Latest Desigus for tte Decoration of Buildings anid Gar 
dens, by the Best Architects, Sculptors, Gardeners, Locksmiths, etc., at Paris 
published by Langlois 


ture, Including 


And also Designs for Various Ornaments and Mouldings, Anttyue and 


Modern, Suitable for Architecture, Painting, Seulpnire, Goldsmithine 
Embroidery, Marquetry, Damask, Joinery, Locksmithing and Other Arts 
with the Name of Each Ornament 

There, engraved on copper. are the most revealing ornaments. the most 
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useless knick-knacks which the Faubourg Saint-Antoine has been able to 
produce; their date is 1700-1750, Louis XIV-Louis XV 

A Book of Mirrors, Tables and Pedestal-tables designed by Lepautre, A 
Book of Scroll Ornaments Newly Designed and Engraved by Jean d'Olivar 
and sold in Paris by Langlois, with the Authority of the King 

Among the chimney-pieces of imitation marble and pier glasses of gilt 
icing sugar, some have angels, some crowns, some medallions, etc 

What a collection tosend the world of its time to sleep! It makes one feel 
that the bourgeois must date from before the Revolution. The utter lack of 
taste ts stupetying 

In addition there are twenty plates. each one with about thirty fnezes 
gadroons, rosettes, scotias, astragals, volutes, fleurons, plinths, echini 
acanthus leaves, etc. And all this is disgustingly drawn, cheap rubbish 
designed as announced, for the engraver and architect, and for the painter 
And the architects certainly took their pick, with the expected results: a 
great deal of old furniture laden with brass ornament, ete. And on what prin- 
ciple are these albums organised? Eaeh plate ts divided into tour quarters 
along its two main axes; On either side of the axes there are four segments of 
mirror, four segments of vase, four segments of chimney-piece, ete. One can 


Phester Gitano Mu de Cluny 
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Museum at Pompeu 


see the matching up from here! Catilogues of monumental masonry are 
better presented today 

And where have the objects made from these elements ended up? In 
the homes of high society, with collectors, with antiquarians, and in the 
museums. Inevitably in such a heap there are some very beautiful things 
But what is undeniable ts our own automatic admiration and total loss of 
critical faculties when it comes to the heritage of past centuries, Who was 
this job lot from the reign of the great kings intended for’ For a kind of 
person lor whom we do not have much respect today; so it is disastrous and 
almost immoral to send our children into the museums to learn 4 religious 
respect for objects that are itl-made and offensive. And here again the Con 
servators would do us an immense service if they agreed to display labels 
alongside their exhibits declaring for example: “This armchair or this 
commode would have belonged to 4 parvenu grocer living in about 1750 
ele 

The honest ethnographic museum is itselt incomplete. This can be 
explained, and therefore excused: a colonial deep in the virgin forest prefers 
to bring back, in the limited space available, an object of display belonging 
to a negro chief or the local deny, rather than to encumber himself with 
cultural condition of the 


numerous utensils that would give a picture of the 
peoples with whom he has come into contact. Admittedly, we ure at least us 
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keen that the colonial should bring back the image of a god from the virgin 
forest as a culubash which served as a bow! or a bottle. But where this ques- 
tion becomes serious is When our educationalists. both in their books and in 
the schools, disregard the origin and purpose of the objects displayed in the 
museums, and use them as the basts of their teaching. to urge on their pupils 
to outde, if that is possible, examples already exceptional of thei kind, and 
thus encourage them to fill our everyday lives with the impractical 
showpieces which clutter and distort our existence, leaving it quite simply 
ridiculous 


ICONDCLASTS AGAIN: MAN, MAN QUITE NAKED 


The naked man does not wear an embroidered waisteoat; so the saying goes! 

The naked man — but be is an animal worthy of respect who, feeling a 
head with a brain on his shoulders. sets himsell to achieve something in the 
world 

The nuked man sets himself to think, and by developing his tools, seeks 
to tree himself from the dominance of external circumstance and the neces- 
sity for exhausting labour, He uses his tools to make objects of utility, and 
the purpose of these objects is to lighten the unpleasant tasks of evervday 
life 

The nuked man, once he is fed and housed and clothed, sets his 
mind to werk and focuses his thoughts on what he thinks best and most 
noble 

The fabulous development of the book, of print, and the clissification 
of the whole of the most recent archaeological era, have flooded our minds 
and overwhelmed us. We are in an entirely new situabon: Evervidung o 
known to 1s. Peoples, periods, apagees, declines, We even know the shape 
if the cranium of the contemporaries of the dinosaurs, and from the slope of 
the forehead the thoughts which must have occupied them, Whenever a 


problem arises, we cun apply exhaustive analysis to conjure up 4 picture of 
whatany peoples did or would have done at any period, Ours ts certainty an 
croft decumentanon 

But the museums have made the arbitrary choice that | have just 


denounced, this warning should be engraved on ther pediments: “Within 
will be found the most partial, the least convincing documentation of past 
wes, remember thisand be on your eaard! Truth is thas re-established. and 
ve Cun proceed without further comment to our own very different pro 
sranime, Our own purpose js not to imate the weaknesses of the Weaker 
has: Of cartier ages, we intend our culture to serve some purpose, and spur 


iy tothe best The moscums are a means of instruction for the most intel- 
liwert. just as the aty of Rome isa fruittul lesson for thase who have a pro- 
found knowledge of them craft 
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Munee de Sarat Gorman cn Lave 


The naked man does not wear an embroidered warstequt: he wishes to 
think. The naked man ts a normally constituted being, who hus no need of 
trinkets, His mechanism is founded on logic, He likes to understand the 
reasons for things. It is the reasons that bring light to his mind. He has no 
prejudices. He does not worship fetishes. He is not a collector, He is not the 
keeper of a muscum, I he likes to learn, ites to arm himself. He arms himself 
to attack the lask of the day. If he likes occasionally to look around hinsell 
and behind himself in time, itis inorder to grasp the reasons why, And when 
he finds harmony, this thing that is 4 creation of his sprit, he experiences a 
shock that moves him, that exalts him, that encourages him, that provides 
him with support in life 


PAGES 
Lh CULTURE 
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in conceiving works of perfect precision, and in finishing them with admir- 
able and unwearying attention to detail, To be Ubu-Roi and to exclaim with 
gestures that sweep the stage: ‘Folk culture, not bad ch? I'll have some! 
Plagiarism. Argentine tangas, Louisiana jazz Russian embroidery, Breton 


rserie Of all kinds 


wardrobes, farence trom almost everywhere 


sentimental and decorative hubbub, quite ersatz, which rustles as we move 
bathing us in Peowe-t-tey invented by others and filling whatever empty 
holes may be lett in our crowded day 


The cinema, the cafe, the 


o'clock’. suppers, dance halls 


flourish in exact proportion to tt 


PLAGIARISM 
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work: Good Lord, [hope we won't be all by ourselves!’ isa common enough 
thought. expressed by people terrified at the prospect of having to fill time 
alone with their own thoughts for | hour, 2 hours, 3 hours. Miraculously. 
daily work provides marching orders of Prussian rigour, blinkers so one 
can'tsee. shafts to keep order, and a whip behind and on the behind to main- 
tain contact with guiding intelligence, Such is daily work, which seems like 
the galleys. and which no one likes very much because they are kept at tt hy 
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volume of noise. reading the newspaper (description of the actions of 
others), cinemas, dance-hualls. Pigall’s inorder to get away from oneself, 
never be alone. “If | were to come face to face with my soul (fearful 
thought)? What would I say to it? Watch out! 

Thus they keep their distractions on the go to avoid having to face them- 
selves 

The antiquities of the antiquarian, the gilded palaces of the Kings, the 


means of blows onthe behind. But they de net feel alone, they do not feel on 
the shelf: they are happy to be in an office where discipline reigns, where 
to feel themselves firmly between the shafts. on all 
everson, and with the babble of Tarturin ull round—the 


everything ts organ 
four feet und with bie 


chamber muate of Erk Sate 


First of all regulary, our daily bread 


Then background noise to HiLin the holes, the emptiness, Musical noise 


coloured noise, embroidered or batiked noise. A low volume of noise. a high 


Renaissance 


museums of the peacock’s feather, and finally the poetry of folk culture — a 
ready source of such distractions = all provide an opportunity to avoid con 
fronting oneself, to evade the need to create, To create? Yes. that is to say 


to pul two ideas of one’s own together, ind then to continue: four ideas 
eight ideas, etc. Time passes and this introspection, this continuity of 
thought, makes each man tree. with his own powers of judgement, and 
ready for all the joys of exploring his own freedom: infinity is open to him 
Yes, but that can induce vertige 

The idle plagiarise the folk culture of the past. fill the air with the 
deafening ery of crickets, and sing out ot ture with the poetry of others 


If we try to imagine how folk cultures are formed, we will grow certam that 
the folk culture of today is in process of formation, indeed already exists 
born of unanimous collaboration, We will be convinced that a work of per- 
fection, of yaluc, of lasting quality, conforming to our needs and reflecting 
our thoughts. is being built every day trom the vigour and powers ol inven- 


Soundinavn 


tion of us all; all tawdry ornament will seem laughable to us, and we will 
make up our minds to be well nd of it we will want to wash ourselves and to 


cease meeting each other neged out in moth-eaten cast-olfs jad lousy wigs 


[hear yezurda over the Serbian Danube: at a evmnastiec display Tlisten 
to crght sturdy fellows sing the most beautiful mountain airs. Atthe Cuadro 
Flamenco of the Dighiley Ballet exht Spaniards dance and sing: forty 
negroes ol the Sycopated Orchestra gesticulate und ll one with nostalgia 

Throughout, all is clean, concise, briel, economical, nntense, essentuil 
It is immediately comprehensible to me, | feel it, and | experience exactly 
the intended emotion, A line has been etched: Psee it and | remember. The 
iriggerachion is precise: in my heart a particular compartment responds to 
the emotion. a standard emotion. an emotion so standard that immediately | 
throw out bridges; one leads to the corresponding period that is recognised 


i Stages another leads to the realm of sun or of Cloud: another to the arena 


of bitterness on of Prust of pows or anxieties: another carries me to the king 
donot the powers of good, and aqwther to that of the powers ot evil, At the 
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meeting point of all these bridges there is aman. The climates, the suns, the 
regimes, the races, everything is classified in terms of its relationship to man. 
A typical, standardised, normal man; two legs, two arms, a head. A man 
who perceives red, or blue. or yellow, or green; a man who dreams of verti- 
cals or horizontals; a man who loves or who hates, who fondles or fights; a 
man who dances because he ts happy 

These melodies. or equally these vases. these fetishes, these houses are 


Russa 


not the work of 4 certain Mr X. They are a creation of the distant past, often 
dating back through many ages. In the beginning, someone who was more of 
a poet than others in the crowd gave expression to the idea: it made an 
impact, It was taken up. It was worked on, corrected, perfected to the level 
of human resources and emonons. It was polished. [inorder that it could be 
handed on. it was essential that its intentions were clear. It was clarified. It 
was confirmed ever more definitely in a meaning that became unanimous 
and thereby transmissible, At last it became the perfect mirror of its people 


an Alp or the sea could see its own image in the eve at a man 
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Folk culture is. a magnificent creation, An achievemem purified by time 
and number. 

Can one imagine that asingle individual, in most cases lacking technical 
precision, could achieve such perfection with the daub of a brash? 

Folk culture is so powerful that we all immediately respond to it; if 
offers the broadest channel for the expression of the mind and the heart 

Whether Tartar, Romanian. Scandinavian, Negro. or Bavanan, tt 
holds past ages within itself 


Omega’ watch 


Our present cra has not abandoned all effort, On the contrary, it has 
begun work under the influence of new stimuli, stunuli ot a force hitherte 
unknown. For folk culture is @ perfect expression of the physical and 
emotional resources of a people, and the peoples ol today, united in a single 
intmense confederation, have stunning physical resources at their disposal 
which have nothing in common with those of earlier penods: And as u result 


since new means are available, new needs never satistied be 
ouring for new solutions 

Work has begun. The unanimity of the new sense of feeling, which 
reflects an epoch of precision downnated by the machine. is tending 10 estab 
lish standards which will be our own folk culture. Problems tackled on a 
large scale. Abandonment of regional charaecternstics in favour of anintema 
Honal character, Frontiers fall and the whole surtace ot the world is known 


tous: only man remains intact with his clearly defined needs und an enlarged 
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sense of poetry, What effect will these resuscitations that they propose have 
on our lives? The resurrection of local cultures, the revival of the Langue 
Oc, Breton or Tyrolean costume, the kimono or the peplum of Duncan, 
the pottery of Lunéville? 

That has all been overtaken, shelved. superseded by the new sense of 
feeling. To react is to look backwards, and also to break oneself up like a tree 
fallen in the torrent 

Such anachronistic diversions may tickle the fancy of Monsieur 
Homais,* who furnished his mantelpiece with two Japanese vases from the 
Compagme des Indes. Down with Monsieur Homais! We must see clearly 
and concern ourselves with the affairs of the present 


The chomet in Flaubert s Madame Rowe 1D 
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distances have been shortened; the manager of a factory can now shake 
hands with the pate-keeper. Voisin, who wants to win the Grand Prix, 
depends on his driver Rougier, and urges him on; Rougier is dependent on 
his mechanic, and he urges him on; Voisin also urges on his mechanic. until 
noteven the apprentice is left out of the party 

Gilding is facing out and the slums will not be with us long before they 
are abolished 

There is no longer such a thing as 4 private palace; luxury no longer resides 
in the Aubusson carpet but has moved up to the brain. Working-class hous- 
ing can already provide bright and healthy spaces, and the word bathroom is 
entering everyday speech. There is no more than four sous between the price 
ofa first class and a second class ticket on the Metro; the platform of a bus isa 
democratic spot where the men in flat caps and the gentlemen in raglans pile 
in together, inclining his cap, the man says with confidence: ‘Got a light 
please, mister?’ 

The life of the great machine age has profoundly stirred up society. bas 
cut through all locks, has thrown open all doors, has cast its glance every- 
where; today the rich know what poverty is, because they can see it unvar- 
nished; the poor have a fair idea what wealth is, because they can assess 1 
directly or indirectly, through contact or in the cinema 

I say this not to ‘shoot a line’, but to direct attention for one minute to 
this revolution, For the 1925 Exhibition of Decorative Art (since we must call 
it by tts name!) will force it on our attention and will perhaps give us new eves 
~ those whom idleness has turned into pillars of salt, their faces turned buck 
towards ‘things us they always were’ 

Certainly, we appear to be working towards the establishment of a 
simple and economical /uwnan scale. Simplicity grows out of complexity 
economy from nchness, This last millennium since the Barbarians: has 
worked hurd, and his enjoyed the boisterous pleasures of adolescence 
When my aunt gave me twenty sous, | ran off to buy cokes covered with 
cream and teing sugar, masterpieces of cralismunship, pagodas! | thought 
myself a prince. But today we seem to realise that however rich we are. we 
cannot eat a Whole chicken euch, The chicken fixes the kev to the human 
scale. The whole oxen that were once roasted at ancestral banquets now fill 
ho more than the centre of adinner-plate; the beef steak. We ure tending to 
rediscover the human scale; and in the world of appearance and consump 
tion, of thought and of deed, of joy in the heart and gesture in the hands. to 
rediscover the human scale is to approwch wisdom, Diogenes is not so far 
away 

Ifthe hard lite of this machine age makes us bitter that is because 4 page 
has been turned) we have a new existence, one which is not so very plavful 

The dunve-holls? the theatres. nudity in the music hall? These refleet 
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Furmon- Gotiath fuselage 
Enormous strength, astonishing lightness. slendermess and breadth 


legitimate needs ~ purgative needs, Purgative, because we are wailing for 
this completely new society t organise itself. The march of progress ts an 
imperious goddess, neither good nor bad, neutral, quite simply blind; she 
has a whip which spares no one To struggle against it would he to break 
one’s back: either it is to be very rich to be able to fin which case one breaks 
the back of one’s pleasure), of else it is to become the ‘non-conforming 
artis’ and to be unemployed (in which case one breaks the back of one's 


dignity) 
Not to struggle against it but to participate with joy in this magnificent 


current is to direct one’s life, stretched by labour, to creative ends ~ 4 lite 
which is due its rest through recreanon of the body and its crowning joy 
through the speculations of the nunc 


Such a life promises to be more demanding. Bat progress, which as 1s 
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driving force, also gives us the means to stimulate the inner life (the first of 
these means was the book) 

To the rich man. his father said: “You have suppressed everything that 
money can provide.” This American businessman was expressing a simple 
thought. But voiced by a child of our age, it wis the high moral principle of 
our age, to which his spirit was obscurely aspiring 

The consequences of the crisis which has divided pre-machine soctety 
from the new machine-age society are already upon us and are continuing to 
develop: in our innermost thoughts we are no more than beginning to per 
ceive them, 


Here. without comment, is the littl: song of a cabin-boy sitting astride the 
masthead of a ship that is going 10 be torpedoed this fine autumn afternoon 


muds ai 
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Monsieur, AAT S 
ELEGANCES 


PARIS,ca 26 Mears 1922, 


"PLIRT"!4voque on une eeule et unigue syllabe tout le 
charme des heures d4élicisuses de notre vie moderne,., 


*PLIRT" dont le- premier numéro pareftre la 15 mai pro- 
chain, n'est pas une nouvelle Revue quelcongue,c'est, 
r4nové selon le goat du jour, l'ansamble des tendances 
qui ont fait du XVIII° Siécle,celui entre tous le plus 
représentetif do notre carectére nationel,en ce qu'il 
6 de plue vaporeux,de plus fin,de plus brallent....... 


"FLIRT"c'ast le champsgne qui mousse, pétilie,,.C'est 
L'eeprit frondeur de Voitsire,le medrigel de Mariveux, 
le gr&ce de Boucher,de Wettesu,de Fregonard,..,....... 


anil so goes on! 


Sce note on p. ator translation ELD 
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Structural texting of a fuselage. This can resist storms, anid has an enormous cantilever! 


So the 1925 Exhibition of Decorative Art (since we have to call it by its 
name) forces our attention on this silent revolution which is taking phice all 
sround us and inside us, and as a result of which we no longer behave like our 
grandparents 

To behave, that is, to move about, to pick up things. to handle things, to 
look and to-see 


herryotits that wore $e hear ANKUR Cais 
dredntcat in materil, Opulent euthin 


nal tical ws to Chom of the Partly 


The way we look is different, what we see and the way we see it are also 
different. 

The task of the decorative arts (who will think of a better name?) ts 
above all to make us feel comfortable, by serving us politely and helpfully 
After that, it ts to thrill us, let there be no mistake 


So itis first of all a question of organisation. of internal mechanism. Do you 
not feel that certain industries normally excluded from the decorative arts 
are already tackling these questions? And that if this task was clear. 
industry, $0 obliging so Ingenious, so zealous, $0 intoxicating 1 its atten- 
tions,’ would come running ty help? Yes. let usadmit it, And to illustrate the 
sortof consequences one could expect, let us pause belvre one example, that 
of construction in timber, which ts fundamental to furniture, and as a result 
to the decorative arts as a whole, First of all, we assert without ambiguity 


Testity the ribs of acroplames Boonumy tikes Wood an the same dineet mn 


Thre bunker wha pritts the lower eat this evhewliton. Une sortie ov tc wen lengaal fw 


pe Vf this clecrayiiee 
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Fabrication of a monovoque fuselage. And calculation and econamy are accused of 
leading to meanness! In fact, here is new eral for whicth we ure anprepared 


ne uuppedt 


that there is no reason why wood should continue to be the essential raw 
material for the furniture manutacturer. If asked. industry will ammediately 
propose new helpmiutes: steel, aluminium, cement (of o particular specili- 
cation), fibre, and the unknown! The Faubourg Saint-Antoine will 
then send its apprentices to Levalloise, to. Issy-les-Moulinenux, to the 
aircraft factones and car factories. (Heaven forbid that this lust suggestion 
should be turned by ubiquitous journatism into the latest sensation. acliché 
a fad, the catch-phrase of tomorrow!) The wireraft factory and the coach- 
works use wood in such new witys that furniture of wood ne longer has the 
nght to be thought of in the same way as before, and you and me who ‘think 
furniture’ with our traditional b 
thing: we have to re-edueate ourselves. On one side lies the economies of the 
past, and on the other. that of the present: it is founded on a major science 


age. well, We lire No lonver good for any 


on expenmentation (often dramatic: aircraft). on the work of laboratones 
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The age is new, with its inescapable consequences: the vitulity of the country 
and the life-giving fact of progress demand that we look to its implications It 
is this thut must be demonstrated. The principle applies everywhere. 

To continue to sow fruitful doubt, let us suggest a few games of conse- 
quences: 

Electricity and candles? 

Glass from Saint-Gobain and wooden windows with litte panes and 
coloured glass? 

Rolled stecl sections and wrought iron? 

The joyful light of day and embroidered hangings? 

The dining-car (room for eighty diners) and elaborate place-settings in 
the style of Louis XVI? 

The eight-hour day for domestic servants and our boudoir-hazaars full 
of trinkets? 

The crisis in transport, the cust of trucking, and those lovely thick walls 
which make such beautiful window reveals? 

Fine porcelain and local pottery? 

Central heating and thick old logs that spark? 

The decorative arts and the 1925 Exhibition draw our attention to this 
silent revolution in our tools, that is blind but changes everything 


* 


To thrill us henceforth, the decorative urts will heed the Diogencan 
sentiment: ‘You have suppressed everything that money can provide 
Let us keep to the spirit, and not quibble about the letter! 


PARIS, 26Mareh 1922 FLIRT 


LITERATURE ARTS FASHION 


Dear Sir 

FLIRT" evokes ina singte and unigwe sy tattle ait the charm af the golden hours ot car me " 
lite 

FLIRT", whose fist number will appear on 15 Mayo not just another mew magazine tt 
ynthesis— brought upto date with the taste of today —ot all the styles andl idea welaet ine 
erghtecath century the most representative of our national character tp all that ps lightest. finest 


snd most brilliant 


FIERT" b the champireme thet bubties, that sparkle Hes the craical apni of Virttasne. the 
Hadiiital of Marwoua. the grace a! Roweher of Wottewu. ol Feagonant 
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One day the railway engine succeeded in setting the whole world in motion 

Tt was the ave of metal, the steel age. The steel in our hands was the 
machine; with the machine came calculation; with calculation, the solution of 
a hypothesis; with the sohuion of a hypothesis, the resolunon of a dream, In 
the space of aluaulred wears, revolution was fomented: the industrial revolu 
non, the social revolution, the maral revelanon 


Industry blew upon the world, und there was a huwrwane 

The industrialist thought to himself: ‘let us smother our junk with 
decoration, decoration hides all manner af laws and blemishes.” Camouflage 
ts sanctified, Desperate inspiration and commercial triumph ; 


LA SALAMANDRE che 
ante fei viaible et comtin: 
# Loins * Lowls xv 
on te 4 » ernement 


20. 
nivketer 525,~ Pinal ensyot SBOw 


VAURRICIME 


The whole business had been brewing for some time; but it burst upon the 
world suddenly. Stephenson bad set some commen! enzines on some radi 
mentary rails; then one day they succeeded in setting the whole world a 
motion, [twas now the 4 


eof metal, anew iron age, in tact he steel age. The 


steel in.our hunds became the machine: with the machine came cileulation 
with calculation, the solution of a hype sis; with the solution of a hypothe 
sis, the resolution of a dream. In th of o hundred years. revolution 
was fomented: the industrial revolution, the social revolution, the moril 


revolution. This ts what has happened. or is happening. Industr lew ape 
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the world, and there was a hurricane. I the vital axes of social organisation 
became misaligned, imagine the microcosm of confusion in the heart of the 
individual: the hurricane overturned on us without restraint the miraculous 
fruits of the first industrial age; these came in the form of 4 cornucopia 
carved with gadroons and acanthus leaves, in the manner ol the crafismen of 
the KINGS — baubles catalogued by archaeologists born precisely in this 
disjointed era. No one had any idea what the real outcome of the adventure 
would be 

M. LOUIS-PHILIPPE. with his whiskers, said simply to himself: “This 
will allow me to bring some glitter into my little home. on the cheap.” And so 
it did 

THE BOURGEOIS SAID: ‘It’s astonishing, I'm gathering the trant 
ripened by the Revolution: we have cut off the head of Capet: now I'm king 
long live the king! 

I would like to have my stove decorated with leaf ornament (Benvenuto 
Cellini) cubic yalue: BC 

My windows hung with lace curtains (Valenciennes, Venice Bruges 
Scotland) combined according to the formulas AL = mim = bum — 2) 
(m=n+ tl) 
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My Louis NIV armehairs (so majestic) with an admixture of Louis XVI 
(of such distinction): (4 + by = a? + b° + ab 


My walls pupered with damask, Compagnie des Indes, Genoa, Venice 
arithmetic progression: S = na-+ n(n = 1) 
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Decoration on all castings (iron, copper, bronze, tin, ete.) 

Decoration on all fabrics (curtains, furnishings, fashions) 

Decoration on all white linen (table clothes, underwear, bed linen) 

Decoration on all papers 

Decoration on all pottery and porcelain 

Decoration on all glassware 

Decoration in all departments! Decoration, decoration: yes indeed, in 
all departments; the department store became the ‘ladies’ joy"! 


« OU FURT Pempieas ace messes rouiee 


(But at the same time, the railway engines, commerce, calculation, the 
struggle for precision, put his frills in question, and his clothing tended to 
become a plain black, or mottled: the bowler hat appeared on the horzon 
Darwin's law was applied with switter Latality to this living individual than to 


his acvessares, } 


THE INDUSTRIALISUSALD (he was Laced tor the fest time with the prob 
lem of exwertude and hts products were prone to last minute hitches): ‘Quite 
clearly, for an acceptable price Lean only produce punk. But decoration will 
sive me, let us cover everyting with decoration, Let us hide the junk 


beneath decorition: decoration hides fiaws, blemishes, all defects.” Desper 


ite Hispication and commerctal triumph 
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Even the most wishful decree would not be able to abrogate such a 
commercial postulate 


THE PEASANT ON THE DANUBE CHOSE 


He chose decoration, because it was at the heart of his peasant’s soul. He 
said; “my everyday crockery, my everyday clothes, are uniform, plain, and 
erey.” The sulway brought him wagon-loads full of delicate porcelain 


ELECTRAOUE covered with noses as fine asthe flowers themselves, with seashells, and leaty 
ary i Mies ono hdh tendrils of the brightest gold, The peasant on the Danube was immediately 
dazzled, quite overcome, and lost faith in bis folk culture: he let it drop like a 
load of bricks, wherever the railways reached ~ throughout the world 
Even the Last of the Mohicans! [twas only in the aristocratic houses of 
the tiv cites (hat committees were formed to save the folk cultures: conter 
ences, lectures, magazines, exhibitions. Liter, the cinema would finish off 
the work of the railways. The peasant on the Dunube has chosen. Folk cul 


ture no Jonver exists, only ornament on mass-produced junk. Everywhere! 
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pecialite de Die Qes 


magquilles a@fit 


Nos sieges ” dits pour antiquaires ,, 


s enteadent . Construction a lancenne, vieux 


les , Agsemblages verticaux,M 
“i ay: 


nos sieges sant copies CO apres 


oliuyparl ce 


des mocd™les anciens 


yw chairs ton“ { ihe antique” have these features: wntiqy 
thaik of construction, old pinned wood, vertical jotting, muntices. nud 
holes in tly t tye put Extract Crom the prospects of 
Heartbreaking 
Heartbroken, THE GOOD ART-LOVER SAID: We must return tk 
nature. Nature is beautiful because itis semient, And the conclusion, by wit 
of an impe ible syllogism, 4 natu meu making thine hand 
rccause the hand is senbent, and what ts mor tis nutury 


To make everything by hand: tuced by the tn 
industry, the products of the m ne, this was the slog iM 
juc, Evocution of Bernard Palissy.” Invention of Mia 1) 
gumble of the firing, that's nate the runaing el that tas hats nature 


the cult of ‘farlur 
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THE MINISTERS OF CULTURE, THE POLITICAL LEADERS 
SAID: ‘Crattsmanship must be saved.’ The press could ask tor nothing 
better than to make copy out of this theme: 


EXHIBITION OF CRAFT-WORK 


The craftsman! Will thiy clays of free workman, who one imagined had dis- 
appeared in the revolutionary lide, experience arevival nour mids’? Modern 
machinery would certaimly seem to make his existence impossible, and som 
fact it has proved in most sectors of industry, where ata time of rising costs 
mass-production is more and more the rule. 


Interesting evidence is offered on this question by the national exhibition of 
crafts which has just opened atthe Grand Palais, There are unusual examples 
of crafismanship on show, many of witich have real artistic quality, they prove 
that handicraft, the glory of our parents, has survived the numerous assaults 
of asoctety obsessed with speed. Even better, there are stans of a magnificent 
renaissance 

On one side there are works in wrought iron which the craftsman has 
fashioned and worked as he pleased, sometimes giving it the shape of a flower 
sometimes rivaling lace in grace and fantasy, On the other, there ts dass ware 
porcelain, and stoneware decorated by hand. Elsewhere, there are fabrics 
decorated with stencilled ornament, et 


In sum, this exhibition ts full of success already achieved, and of huppy 
promise. We sincerely congratulate the organisers as much as tee exhibuors 
And we hope, in conclusion, that de authorities will not rest content wil 
having afforded craft-work the necessary credit facilinies, but will allow them 
by the establishment of Chamibers for the Crafts, to develop, and enhance the 
reputanon of French Art 

(Les Débuts. 17 July 1924) 


The editors of art magazines encouraged ‘thes thing’ and the publishers got 
to work 

YOUNG PEOPLE SAY TO THEMSELVES (for one cannot help 
knowing that hencetorth the machine has decreed inflexible precision and 
pitiless rigour): “Handicraft, Cult of “tatures’” Excuse for daubs. Shack 
hour of imprecision. Tramph of weak egoism. Delight of the tree will, 
regard for the individual. Refusal of control 

Relusal of control. Liberty 

Oh Liberty! 
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Here then is the field where liberty still reigns. The outstanding refuge 
for liberty, which everywhere else is stamped on and repressed . . ” 

THE PUBLIC MARCHED: Yes, the public marched, and is 
marching, Magnificently, 

~ Really? 

~ Keep quiet. here comes the International Exhibition of 1925, 

Silence! Stirring sounds are reported in the distance. 


A fortune-teller: 1926? The Hurricane has passed!’ 
The Meteorological Office, Mr Nordman: “Ditto” 


* 
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Elsewhere, in the clear light of day. the mechanic has founded a new order 
by his accomplishment 
The stone age 
The bronze 
The iron age 


Today: the see! age 
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Note 1 The ihustrations ty this chupter cerainty convulse one with hiughter! But these ant 
ments = this style. ina word — were taken directly from works-of the past considered excellent 
So how will the modern deourtive urts fare in filly, or even bwenty years time? When we 
see the pictures in the catalogues that Mood the whole country, Paris, the regions, und abroad 
and there form the deste of the masses, we vay the art of the coneteres! 
What will be the judgemeet of our children on the work of the numerous decorators who: 
en up the styles and are applying themselves 10 “modem decoration? 
Note 2 All the otycets illustrated in this chapter are currently on sale in shops in Paris 
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cutter ina tailor’s shop, with aman standing in frent of him and he, metre in 
hand. taking measurements. Here we are back on terra firma. The uplifting 
calm of certainty! 


” 
—— 


Rone Mes 


When one factor in our technico-cerebro-emotional equation grows 
disproportionately, a crisis occurs, since the relutionshups are disturbed = the 
relationships between our cerebro-emotional being aad the things we use 


The dieneer nin sioothty an notions 


TYPE-NEEDS 7 
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that are around us: we continue to make them ax before, or else we 
anticipate Or react against recognized reality. The feeling tor cause and 
effect falters. We are seized by disquiet because we wo lonuer feet well 
adapted; we revolt against our enforced servitude to the abnormal. whether 
it iS retrogressive or loo far ahead of its time 

The compass will save us from this disturbance, the conypass in this case 
is ourselves: aman, a constant, the fixed point that in truth is the only obyeet 
of our concern, We must therefore always seek to rediscover the diwnan 
scale, the human function 

Since the erisis hus now come toa head. there is no mere argent tusk 
than to force ourselves to re-adjust to Our functions. in all fields. To free our 


| — — 
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attention for a few moments from bondage to its habitual tasks and to think 
about the why, reflect. weigh up, decide, And to answer te why with 
innocence, Simplicity, and candour, This is as much as 10 say, to set aside our 
acquired preconceptions, to deposit our fund of memories in the safe of our 
bank in the third basement, behind a steel door, und leaving alongside it the 
whole poetic of the past. to formulate our most fundamental desires 

To search for the luman seale, for human function, 1s to define human 
neeils 

They are not very numerous; they are very similar for all mankind, since 
man has been made out of the same mould from the earliest imes Known to 
us. Faced with the task of providing 4 definition of man, Larousse calls on 
just three images to portray his anatomy; the whole machine is there, the 
structure, the nervous system, the arterial system, and this applies to every 
single one of us exactly and without exception 

These needs are type. that is to say they are the same for all of us: we all 
need means of supplementing our natural capabilities, since nature is indit- 
ferent, inhuman (extra-human), and inclement, we are born naked and with 
insufficient armour, Thus the cupped hands of Narcissus led as to invent the 
bottle; the barrel of Diogenes, already a notable improvement on our mato 
ral protective organs (our skin and scalp). gave us the primordial cell of the 
house; filing cabinets and copydetters make good the inadequacies of our 
memory; wardrobes and sidebourds are the containers in which we put away 
the auxiliary limbs that guarantee us against cold or heal, hunger or thirst 
etc. These apparently paradoxical detinitions tike us far from Decorative 
Art; they are the very reason for this chapter 

In speaking of deconitive art, we have the nght to insist on the type- 
quality of our qeeds. since our concern i with the mechanical system that 
surrounds us, which is no more than an extension of our limbs; as clements 
in fact, artificial limby, Decorative art becomes orthopaedic. an activity that 
appeals Lo the imagination, fo Invention, lo skill, but a craft analogous to the 
tailor; the client is aman, timiliar to us all and precisely defined 

This view is shared by the designers of car bodywork, the furnishers of 
cinemas. the manufacturers of glassware and crockery, even by the archi- 
tects who design apartments to let. Nevertheless, one of the big names in 
charge of the 1925 Exhibition recently disagreed violently; with his heart set 
on multitold poetry. he proclaimed the need of cach individual for some- 
thing different. chiming different circumstances in each case: the fat man 
the thin man. the short, the long, the ruddy. the lymphatic, the violent, the 
mild, the utopian, and the neurasthenic, then the vocations; the dentist, and 
the man of letters, the architect and the mervhant, the mivigater and the 
astronomer, etc. He sees the character of an individual as chictating his every 
act, and by an elliptical process of reasoning, as shaping his tools — tools that 
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will be particular, individual. and unique to him, and have nothing in 
common with those of his neighbour. Life, shar's life, L believe in nothing but 
life. You are killing the individual! Thus a fabulous. uncountable field of 
activity for the orthopaedist, 4 field whose limitless immensity makes one 
dizzy ; 

Would this then be. at last, miraculously, the much sought after defi- 
nition of the term: DECORATIVE ART? To the tool-object, the /uman- 
limb object, is now opposed the sentiment-object, the life-abject, 

The argument would hold. since at the last count it is indisputable that 
only poetry, that is tosay. happiness, carries authority, But first Jet us recog- 
nise the practical impossibility of this dream of an individual sentiment- 
object, in all its infinite multiplicity; let us observe that our interlocutor in 
fact has in mind an objet dart, and we will reply to that later. And so, since 
happiness is our objective, let us propose an alternative definition of happi- 
ness: happiness lies in the creative faculty, in the most elevated possible 
activity, Life (and the cost of living!) subjects us to labour (labour that is 
generally imposed, and therefore scarcely creative) and for a great many 
people their hour of happiness is very far from the hours spent earning then 
bread. An elevated activity: to manage. by means of those stimulants which 
tor us are the achtevements of life—that is, music, books, the creations of the 
spirit — to lead a life that is truly one’s own, truly oneself, That means a life 
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Furniture of steel sheet leads to the perfection of the mechuntcal (Romea) 


that is individual, and thus the individual i placed on the highest level, the 
only level, but detached from the secondary level of his tools. These activi 
ties of the spirit, this introspection, which can delve only a little way, or very 
deeply. is life itself, that is, one’s internal lite, one’s true fife, So in no sense 
has lite been killed, thank God! And neither has the individual! 

Sentiment-objects oF objets dart are nothing but dross in comparison 
with this inner fire ~ slight charm and certain encumbrance. most tikely 
trifles, clowns, jesters ~ intended merely for distraction (Lam speaking here 
of decorative objet dart), The leuitimate sentunent-ofyect hes far off and 
higher up. ina purified abode on a more elevated plane: then it is a work of 
art, and as such it ts another matter altogether. Por we may certainly believe 
in. 4 hierarchy, and not pul a piece of poker-work on the same level as the 
Sistine Chapel (nor ghiss beads, embroidery, or ornamental woodwork}. But 
we will return to that later, and rest content lor the time berg with this initial 
classification 

For our comfort, to facilitate our work. to avoid exhaustion, to refresh 
ourselves. in one word to free oir spirit and distance us trom the clutter that 
encumbers our life and threatens to Ail if, we have equipped ourselves 
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through our ingenuity with Awonarn-limb objects, extensions of our limbs; and 
by making use of these tools, we avoid unpleasant tasks, accidents. the 
stenle drudgery which according to our interlocutor constitutes precisely the 
richness and multiplicity of life: we organise our affairs and, having won our 
freedom, we think about something — about art for example (lor it is very 
comforting) 


The funan-limb objects are twpe-objects, responding to type-needs 
chairs to sit on, fables to work at, devices to give light, machines to write with 
(yes indeed!), racks to file things in 
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If our spirits vary, our skeletons are alike, our muscles are in the same 
places and perform the same functions, dimensions and mechanism are thus 
fixed. So the problem is posed and the question is: who will solve it ingem- 
ousty, reliably, and cheaply? Since we are sensitive to the harmony that 
hrings repose, we recognise an object that is in harmony with our limbs 
When a and fare equal toc. a and b are equal to each other, In this case, a = 
our hwnan-limh objects. b = our sense of harmony; ¢ = our body, Thus 
haman-limb objects are in accord with our sense of hurmony in that they are 
in accord with our bodies. ! So we are satisfied... wil the next development 
in these tools 

We have now identified decorative art as commensurate with the art of 
the engineer. The art of the engineer extends across a wide spectrum of 
humurvactivity. [atone extreme it encompasses pure calculation and mech- 
anical invention, at the other it leads towards Architecture 

Can one then speak of the architecture of decorative art, and consider it 
capable of permanent value” 

The permanent value of decorative art? Let us say more exactly, of the 
objects that surround us, This is where we exereise our judgement: first of all 
the Sistine Chapel, afterwards chairs and filing cabinets; without doubt this 
ts a question of the secondary level, just as the cur of @ man’s jacket is of 
secondary importance in his life. Hierarchy. First of all the Sistine Chapel, 
that ts to say works truly etehed with passion, Afterwards machines for sit 
ting in, for filing, for ighting, type-machines, the problem of purificavion, of 
siniplification, of precision, before the problem of poetry 
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Much has happened since the age of the Great Kings: the human spinitis 
more at home behind our foreheads than beneath gilt and carved baldacehi- 
nos, “You have suppressed everything that money can provide’: significant 
words. Gold, lacquer, marble, brocade are caresses which we look for in the 
garden of caresses: the ballet, the dance-halls, the elegant restaurjnts where 
we dine. Caresses of our senses which are perfectly legitimate at the right 
time and which deserve to be given well 


Eventually we leave, take a few steps in the braving air, and conn 
home, We pick up a. book ora pen, Inthismechanical. discreet, silent. allen: 
live comfort, there is a@ very fine painting on the wall, Or else our 
movements take on a new assurance and precision among walls whase pro 
portions make us happy, and whose colours stimulate us 

Decorative art is an inexact and wordy phrase by which we denote the 
totality of Aanan-limb objects, These respond with some precision (0 certian 
clearly established needs. They ure extensions of our limbs wid are adapted 


seen the ‘Amencun desk’, which seemed fe hive dcthieved detiitive fori make af absent try 
because 1s development showed up a thaw inat conceptian, We have learnt tht ea the ecgtion 
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to human functions that are type-tunctions, Type-needs, type-functions, 
therefore type-objects and type-furniture 

The human-limb object isa docile servant. A good servant is discreet 
and self-effacing. in order to leave his master free 

Certainly, works of decorative art are tools, beautiful tools, 

And long live the geod taste manifested by vhoiee. suitability. propor- 
tion, and harmony! 
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decoration, whilst making due apology for what is simply banal. indifferent, 
or void of artistic intention, to invite the eye and the spirit to take pleasure in 
the company of such things and perhaps to rebel against the Nourish. the 
stain, the distracting din of colours and ornaments, to dismiss a whole mass 
of artefacts. some of which are not withoul ment, to pass over an activity 
that has sometimes been disinterested, sometimes idealistic, to disdain the 
work of so many schools. so many masters, so many pupils, and to think thus 
of them: ‘they are as disagreeable as mosquitoes’; and thence to arrive at this 
impasse: modern decorative art ts not decorated. Have we not the nght’ 
A moment's thought will confirm it. The paradox Hes not in reality, bot im 
the words. Why do the objects that concern us here have t be called decora- 
five art? This is the paradox; why should chairs, bottles, buskets. shoes, 
which are all objects of utility, all zools, be called decorative ant’ The para- 
dox of making art out of tools, Let's be clear, | mean, the paradox of making 
decorative art out of tools, To make art out of tools is fair enough, i we hold 
with Larousse's definition, which is that ART is He application of Knowledge 
wo the realisation of an idea. Then yes. We are indeed committed to apply all 
our knowledge to the perfect creation of a took Know-how, skill, efficiency 

economy. precision, the sum of knowledge. A good tool, an excellent tool, 
the very best tool. Thisis the world of manufactare, of industry; we are look- 
ing for a standard and our concerns are far from the personal, the arbitrary 
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the fantastic, the eccentric, our interest is in the norm, and we ure creating 
type-objects. 

So the paradox certainly les in the terminology. 

But we are told that decoration is necessary to our existence. Let us 
correct that: artis necessary to us; that is to say, a disinterested passion that 
exalts us, Decoration: baubles, charming entertainment fora savage. (And | 
do not deny thal it isan excellent thing to keep an element of the savage alive 
in us —a small one.) But in the twentieth century our powers of judge 
have developed greatly and we have raised our level of consciousness. Our 
spiritual needs are different, und higher worlds than those of decoration 
offer us commensurate experience. It seems justified to affirm: the more 
eulivated a people becomes, the mare decoration disappears. (Surely it was 
Loos who put it so neatly.) 

So, to see things clearly, it ts sufficient to separate the satisfaction of 
disinterested emotion from that of utilitarian need. Utilitarian needs call for 
tools brought in every respect to that degree of perfection seen in industry 
This then is the magnilicent programme for decorative art (decidedly, an 
inappropriate term!).! 


1 Thies 10 be saad that for thirty years no one how heen able to tind an ace 2 tomy, Esther mot 
tresiuse the activity hacks preenac wks direction. and that us a result i ex imposible ty celine 
i? The Germans urvented the word Ay: wwe d (Hiuist rial abt) UnMt te ewer Imore Cyc! T 
was forgetting thut pejorative toon upplind are 
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To provoke elevated sensations is the prerogative of proportion, which 
is a sensed mathematic; it is afforded most particularly by architecture, 
painting, and sculpture - works of no immediate utility, disinterested, 
exceptional, works that are plastic creations invested with passion, the 
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wealth —an clementary ideal). And those well-enough endowed to have the 
ability and the duty to think (and they aspire to the wisdom of Diogenes) 


”* 


Ligh! fitting v0 the Piest National Cumapany, Detroit 


passion of aman =the manitold drama that arrests us, jolts us, rouses us 
moves us,” Now and always there is a hierarchy, There is a me for work 
when one uses oneself up. and also a time for meditation, when one recovers 
one's bearing and rediscowers harmony, There should be ne confusion 
between them; we are no longer in the age of the dilettante, but at an hour 
that is harsh and epic, serious and violent. pressured and productive, fertile 
and economic, Everything has its classification, work and meditation 

The classes too have their classification: those who struggle for their 
crust of bread have the simple weal of a decent lodging (and they love to see 
the fanciest furniture. Henry [Lor Louis XV, which gives them the feeling of 


1 Architecture begins whene catoulation cme 
1 And 


shall see the fixe Uf architecture 


yout Houle harritane con hel as towers archatectare, ad in plice of decoration we 
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Previously, decorative objects were rare and costly, Today they are 
commonplace und cheap, Previously, plain objects were Commonplive and 
cheap; today they are rare and expensive, Previously 
Were items for special display: the plate which the peasant fymily bung on 
the wall and the embroidered waistcoat tor holidays: grist for the propa- 
ganda of princes. Today decorative objects flood the shelves of the Depart 
ment Stores: they sell cheaply to shop-uirls I they sell cheaply, itis because 
they are badly made ind because decoration hides faults in theiy manulae- 
ture and the poor quality of thetr materials: decoration is disguise. It pays 
the manufacturer toemploy a decorator to disguise the tuults in his products 
to conceal the poor quality of their muteriils and to distract the eye trom 
their blemishes by offering it the spived morsels of glowing gold-plate and 
stndent symphonies. Trash ts always abundantly decorated: the luxury 
object is well made, neat and clean. pure and healthy, and is bareness 
reveals the quality of its manufacture. fis to mdus 
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reversal in the state of affairs: 4 cast-iron stove overflowing with decoration 
costs less than a plain one; amidst the surging leaf patterns flaws in the east- 
ing cannot be seen, And the same applies generally, Tuke some plain calico 
and soak it in colour; the printing machine will instantly cover it in the most 
fashionable patterns (for example, copies of Spanish mantillas Bulgarian 
embroidery, Persian silks, etc.) and without incurring much ¢ xpense one can 


City Sateonal Bank af T ah { 
double the sale price. | quite agree that i can be as charming. us gay. and as 
shop-girl-hke as vou could want, and | would want thar to continue, What 
would spring be without it! But this surface elaboration, if extended without 
discernment over absolutely evervihing. becomes repuenunt and seanda 
lous; it smells of pretence. and the healthy eaiery of the sh yal in her 
flower-patterned cretonne dress, becomes mink cortuption when sur 
rounded by Renwissance stoves. Turkish smoking tables, Japanese 


umbrellas. chamber pots and bidets (rom Luneville or Rouen, Bichara per 
fumes. bordello lamp-shades, pampkin cushions, divans spread with gotd 
and silver late. black velvets flecked like the Grand Turk, rugs with baskets 


of flowers and kissir es. Iinoleum printed with Louis NVI nbbons, The 
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pretty litle shepherdess shop-girl in her flowery cretonne dress, as fresh as 
spring. seems, ina bazaar such as this, like a sickening apparition from the 
show-cases of the costume department in the ethnographic museum. 

Not only is thisaccumulation of false richness unsavoury, but above all 
and before all, this taste for decorating everything around one ts 4 false taste 
an abominable little perversion. I reverse the painting: the shepherdess 
shop-girl is in a pretty room, bright and clear. white walls, a good chair — 
wickerwork or Thonet, table from the Bazaar de l'Horel de Ville (in the 
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The guiding principle of decorators with serious intentionsis to cater for 
the enjoyment of life by a sophisticated clientele. Asa result of fashions, the 
publication of books, and the assiduous efforts of a whole generation of 
decorators, this clientele has seen its tastes sharply awakened to matters 
connected with art, Today there is a lively aesthetic awareness and a taste for 
a contemporary art responding to very much more subtle requirements and 
to a new spirit, As a result there is a distinet evolution towards ideas reflec- 
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manner of Louis SUL a very beautiful table) painted with ripolin, A good 
well polished lamp, some crockery of white porcelain; and on the table three 
(ulips ind vase cin be seen lending a lordly presence. It is healthy, clean 


decent. And to muke something attractive, as little as that is enough 


ly, the modern decorative art of the decorators has different 


ertein 
objective iid thos Gur to say that the picture | painted shove was no more 
than the vuldarsation of much worthier intentions. So at this point in our 


search for y guiding principle. we arnve at the impisse of decorative art 
decorative art that is nat decorated, And we assert that this art without 
Gecomlion is made rot by artists but by anonymous industry following its 


ory and limpid path ef coonamy 
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ting the new sprit; the experience of decoranon as art from 1900 to the war 
has illustrared the impasse of decoration and the (ragility of the attempt to 
make our tools expressive of sentiment and of incividual states of mind 
There has been a reaction to this obtrusive presence, and it is being rejected 
Day after day, on the other hand, we notice among the products of industry 
articles of perfect convenience and utility, that soothe our spirits with the 


luxury alforded by the elegance of their " the purty of their exe 
cution, and the efficieney of their operation. They ure so well thought out 
that we feel them to be harmonious, and this harmony ufficient lor our 


trabhcavon 
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And so, having opened our eves and rid ourselves of the romantic and 
Ruskinian baggaye that formed our education, we have to ask ourselves 


whether these new objects do not suit us very well 
perfection and precise formulation in each does not constitute sufficient 


ind whether this rational 


common ground between them to allow the recognition of a yev/ 
We have seen that, freed from all reminiscence and traditional pre 


conception, a rational and reassuring rigour has been applied to their design 
has been dictated by considerations 


Therr chotee of maternal, first of all 
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strength, lightness, economy and durability alone; objects for centuries 
made ot wood have heen adapted ta metal and steel — objects such as office 
furniture. from which an entirely new precision of operation is demanded 
Thus the “Voltaire® low armehair has become a totally different machine for 
Sitting in since i was covered in leather 

As a result of this adaptation to new materials, the structure has been 


torms offended us 


fora long time these 4 
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and, by 4 fatal process of reasoning. provoked a violent marionalist (that is to 
Say, regionalist) reaction, an appeal to handicraft as opposed to the 
machine. seen as a modern hydra. A sterile reaction: one cannot swim back 
against the current, and the machine which does its work with purity and 
exactitude is from today dispelling this anachronistic backwash. Let us allow 
one or two generations brought up in the religion of patina and the ‘hand: 
made’ to fade away quietly. The young generations are born to the new light 


Peugeot. First prize in the concours df elegance at Hyeres 


and turn naturally and with enthusiasm to the simple truths. When an elec 
tric light bulb is at last weighed. one tine day. in the design office of a manu 
facturer of chandeliers, tts 30 grams will weigh heavily in the scales that 
determine the fite of industries doomed to disappearance: the technological 
firm will replace the artistic: si it is written 

Thus, as new materials and forms were tnevitably introduced into the 
decoriive art industries, at the dictate of the all-powerful gods of prive and 
performance, some alert and enquiring minds noted the unvarying laws that 
were shaping the new products. These laws endowed everything with @ 
common character. and the confidence that they gave to the mind consti 


tuted the busis of a new sense of harmony 
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If we pause to consider the situation, we are bound to admit that there is 
no need to wail any longer lor objects of uttlity 

Without 4 revolution, barricades, of gun-fire, but as a result of simple 
evolution aceelerated by the rapid tempo of our Gime, we can see decorative 
art in its decline, and observe that the almost hysterical rush m recent years 


towards quasi-orgiastic decoration is no more than the tinal spasm of an 


already forseeable death 
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In face of this unbroken and continuing evidence, cood sense hus erad 
uilly rejected the tendeney to luxunousne 


s 4S INUppropriate to our needs 
Its last popular resort has been a devotion to beaniful materials, which leads 
to real byzantinism, The final retreat for ostentation is in polished marbles 
with restless patterns of veming, m panelling of rare woods is exotic to us as 
humming-birds. in glass pastes. m lacquers copied from she excesses of the 
Mandarins and thence made the starting point fer further elaboration. At 
the same time, the Prefecture of Police has set wbout pursuing the pedlirs of 


cocaine. This is all of a preee: feverish pulses and nerves shattered in the 
aftermath of war like to cool themselves by contact with these mhuman 


materials that Keep us ata distance: in other circumstances they could well Commerc 
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offer us a delicate slice of the miracle of nature: but the matrix of amethyst 
split and polished, or a lump of rock erystul set on my desk is just as 
expressive, and a great deal more comfortable as an exemplar of the glit- 
tering geometries that enthrall us and that we discover with delight in natural 
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phenomena, When we have occasion to enter one of these troubled sanctua 
ries Where so many arttul reflections fit about amongst the black or white 
marbles, the gilt, the red or blue lacquers, we are seized by malaise, by 


anguish: we lone to leave this den, 10 escape to the open air, and there 
reassured and contident, to seat ourselves in a cell such as that in the convent 
of Fiesole, or better sill, to get down to work in the superb office af a 
modern factory, whieh ts clear and rectilinear and painted with white ripolin 
and in. which healthy activity and industrious optimism reign 


The religion of bewutitul materials ts now no more than the final spasm 
my 
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During these last years we have witnessed the successive stages af a develop: 
ment; with metallic construction. the separanion of decoration from struc- 


ture, Then the fashion for expressing the consiruetion, the sign of a new 
construction. Then the ecstasy before nature, showing 4 desire to rediscover 
(by however circuitous a path!) the hiws of Mie organie. Then the craze for 
the simple, the first contact with the traths of the machine leading us back to 
good sense, and the instinctive manitestation of an aesthetic for our era 

To te up the final strand: a tngeering of our consciousness, a classifi 
cation, and a normal perception of the objects in our life will emerge, which 
distinguishes the highly practical things of work from the intensely free 
living, ideal things of the mind 
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existence — was also born. At that time not so far buck, dine used 10 say "as 
ugly as a machine”. His ideas about art had been developed in a circle of 
young enthusiasts (his friends), whom Rodin roused to eestasy. It was the 
fashion of the time —or let us say more generously, it was.a plausible escape 
from the dead end to which the arts were heading: it was the escape of ship- 
wrecked mariners who, as they founder, see a phantom ship go by. The 
awakening is harsh: the safety was illusory. When they became men they 
quickly saw the worthlessness of Rodin — without having to think too deeply: 
of Rodin =thatis tosay, of the cvele of idews that had formed him. It was in 
fact a dangerously unbalanced spiritual condition in a world that iv was itself 
unbalanced. its head turned backwards, scrutinising sterile horizons which 
could never be approached because in fact they were receding — country that 
had already been crossed. 

His adolescence over, cume the raw struggles of those who are Starting 
on life. Everything has to be learnt at once, everything ts hurled at you at 
once. to wound you Then the miracle: journeys, some years of chavs. 
and suddenly a new perspective on things, clean, trenchant. dissentient 
“Ab, now I see it,’ said Paul to himself, “things are novas we are told; they 
lied to me, those teachers; they clearly suw nothing: they are encrusted with 
an opaque matrix; [look around and see a world that is organised. that has 
organised itself. is Organising itself, proclaiming itself, shaping itself 
polishing tself; a world that has a direction, a direction that determines its 
laws = laws followed by all who must participate in its affairs.” 

Paul, the Bohemian poet, discovers the machine! Man has drawn 
himsell up like a giunt, he has forged himself a tool. He ne longer works with 
his hands. His spirit gives the orders, He has delegated to the muchine the 
work of his clumsy dnd unskilfl hands. Freed, his spirit works freely. On 
squared paper he draws out the daring curves of his dreams. The machine 
gives reality to his dreams, Man has learnt how to make things work for hun 
calmly, impeccably, ubhesitatingly. Molding to the law of immemorial geo- 
metry, the geometry of the Egyptians as of the Greeks. he hus bred a rice of 
ingenious and fabulously efficient slaves, the machines! He orders the pro- 
duction of artefacts that are polished and absolutely pure = in his own eves at 
least, the products pour forth, shining. clean, sharp, as round us ideal 
spheres, as slender as a lash. as quick asa thunderbolt. The achievement is 
so miraculous that when these products spring to bite. begin to turn. set to 
work, their motion exceeds our understanding and our powers of percep- 
Hon; our eyes blink. ourears huge New organs awake in us, anew diapason, 
anew vision, ‘Man's activity,’ conchided Paul. ‘is like that of 4 God - in the 
reulm of perfection 

His enthusiasm overflowed and he knew the beauty of the machine 

The sensation of pleasure that he received was that of ree enizang an 
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organised entity. Organised like living beings, like a powerful or delicate 
species of animal of astounding ability, that is never wrong since its workings 
are absolute. He pictured the churches abandoned and the lively spirits 
descended to the place of genesis where beings are remade, 

There he re-encountered., in diabolically perfect and immutably exact 
form, those functions that he had observed in nature and which had brought 
him joy or terror; the undulations of the snake. the hops of the grasshopper. 
the majesty of a vliding bird, the fish suspended in the current manoeuvring 
with the purest harmony. the crab grasping with its pincers, the jaw clen- 
ching, the hand gripping, and the foot of 4 dinosaur that crushes one in a 
nightmare. His emotions were not paltry, but in constant correlation with 
poctic sensations experienced when events made him think, and inscribed in 
his memory the ineradicable trace of the disturbance: the emotions that are 
our own perceptions of life and that make up our sentient being. 

Those were the fundamental machines, the machines with simple func- 
tions, the direct expression of kinetics which he understood completely with 
the simplicity of his intelligence 

Elsewhere he kept quiet before the dismaying complexity of organs and 
the delicate precision of the titunic power of their movements, He was 
thunderstruck by a turbine of which he could see no more than the envelope, 
though he could hear its fearsome roar, because he knew that as a result of 
this noise, something would now run along those wires, thase cables, and 
bring light and energy to the furthest corners of the country, and death to 
those who touched them. This light-house beacon by Sauter-Harle, standing 
as pure ab 4 negro god. sent out 4 beam of intense light over fabulous dis- 
tances on stormy nights atsea, This microscope, gold plate forthe monarch 
of tomorrow. revealed the most unbelieveable things. things that left you 
troubled. He felt he had woken in a dream, before a miracle, the good God 
He mingled all these impressions: at the most recent fair in Paris, presided 
over by the Eiffel Tower — which he had bee told was caleulated on the 
curves Of greatest resistance visible in the mysterious but mathematically 
precise outlines of # longitudinally sectioned femur — he hud inspected the 
mechanical and electrical halls without understanding much, everything 
overwhelmed him, even the astonishing taste shown in the colours used by 
engineers fo hnish off their products 

He was in awe of the precision — precision of coefficient n which had 
been attained by that time. But he knew well that our children would laugh 
at this awe in twenty vears' time! Their coefficient a would be n!, a different 
thing altogether! 

He had felt the vertigo of speed. provoked by organs that turned so 
rapidly one saw no more than a shifting moire, a rapidity that inspired fear 
And he experienced the vertigo of slowness, of rhythms so retarded, yet se 
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precise, and so far beyond the capubility of our own limbs that he felt fear 
there also. 

At 4.000 revolutions per minute the sound was so true that he was ready 
for @ progressive change in his sense of hearing. Paganini was a poor 
‘failure’, he said to himself; the execution of the Devil's Trill by human 
fingers would from now on fall dead on our ears, A player struggling to do it 
looked distracted: Paul imagined someone watching him with curiosity, then 
Hipping a switch with one motion of his finger wo set the turbine spinning: 
whose the glory now? Proof that virtuosity ts far from art, far from eternal 
values; acrobats belong in the circus where their special abilities are appre- 
ciated 

He felt great pride in such a revelation of power, He also discerned in it 
an objective beauty, a harmony, and even a subjective beauty: if was same- 
dung that roused his enthusiasm 

But Paul felt that his preconceptions, acquired by transfusion from his 
masters, were Opposed to this new development. He was determined to 
reject them all, but did not yet consider himself ready to judge, assess, or 
work by himself 


He. the companion, had nothing to say against Paul's enthusiams; he 
shared them himself. But he was too much of an artist not to have searched 
long for an explanation of the emotion that he also had felt and not, in parti- 
cular, to have long since sought to triumph over the profound demorali- 
sation that overcame him when, forexample. i 1921, he went directly from 
the Salon d Auronne to the Salon de L Aéronautique = bowl in the Grand 
Palais: he had felterushed by the splendour of the machine and had returned 
to hes studio filled with feelings of doubt and negation. He had tought against 
this by his realisation of the fruitful relatronship that could unite the work of 
art. which was his goal. with the machine. which was the object of his udmir- 
ation. He tried to pass on to Paul the lesson he had learnt trom the machine 
the machine is an event of such capital importance in the history of mankind 
that it ts legitimate to credit tt with the role of conditioning the human spirit, 
arole as decisive and more far-reaching than the replacement al one race by 
another through military conquests over the ages. The machine does not 
propose one race in Hew of another, but a new world for an old world in the 
unanimity of all races 
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Sadon d Automne 


Suton de PACronautique 


The machine. a modern phenomenon, is bringing about a reformation 
of the spirit across the world. Tangible proof that the evolution which has 
begun is far from complete is the continuing lack ot a universal language 
which would break down the cardboard bartiers erected along frontiers that 
from now on ure overrun ~ mght-time barriers in a brightening field 

The human factor remains intact. since the machine was invented by 
man to serve human needs, that is the significant and stable clement. the 
machine is conceived within the spiritual framework which we have con- 
Structed for Ourselves and notin the realms of fantasy = 4 framework which 
forms our tangible uniwerse; this framework. wrested clement by element 
trom the world that surrounds us and of which we are a part, is sufficiently 
cogent to permut the creation of organs perfornmung functions similar fo those 
at the sutural work Reassuring verification 

The miracle of the machine thus Wes in having created harmonious 
organs, thutis to say, organs of a harmony that approaches pertection to the 
extent that they have been purified by experience and invention 

All human endeavours are put to the proof sooner or liter, that is to 
say, once they have registered on the human spirit, on the human heart, on 
the human conscience: the test may be delaved jin matters that affect our 


emotions; the years pass, men dic falsely celebrated or unjustly disparag 
rehabilitation comes lite, and so does deserved demooon. In the present 
contusion of the arts 1 would be good to shorten this process, protracted and 
delayed by the innumerable outgrowths sown by the centuries, With the 
machine the test is immediate, day ene ris, that one does not! The rela- 
tionship between cause und effect 14 direct 
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Broadly, one can say that every machine that runsisa present truth, Its 
a viable entity, a clear organism. | believe that it is towards this clarity, this 
healthy vitality that our sympathies are directed; paternal feelings; a being 
has been created that ts alive 

But other factors add to these obscure. deep, truce feelinus. The 
machine is calculation: calculition is 4 creative human system that comple 
ments our natural abilities, explaining to our eves the universe of which we 
are dimly aware by means of its exact analyses, and the nature that we see 
around us by means of its tangible demonstrations of order in life, The 
sometry: Calculution is brought inte 


graphical expression of calculation is 
action on the basis of geometry, the means whichis owrown, which is dear to 
us, and by which alone we can measure events and objects. The machine ts 


all 


rometry. Geometry is our greatest creation and we are enthralled by it 


The direct mechanism of sight and touch. of the senses, ts thus in play 
The machine is certainly o marvellous field for experiment in the physialo 


rand more ordered than statuary 


of the senses, altogether t 
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Ordered. Easy comprehension by the eves: clear perception of the plas- 
lic phenomenon that is before your eyes, Ordered! Let us reflect for a 
moment on the fact that there is nothing in nature that, as seen objectively 
by our eves, approaches the pure perfection of the humblest machine (the 
moon is not round; the tree trunk is not straight; only very occasionally are 
the waters as smooth as a mirror: the rainbow is a fragment; living beings. 
with very few exceptions, do not conform to the simple geometrical shapes, 
etc.), If we say with certainty; nature is geometrical, it ts not that we have 
seen it; itis that we have recognized it, that we have interpreted i1 in accord- 
ance with our own tramework. And it follows that this is a subjective con- 
clusion 

If we pick up a polished pebble from the sea-shore, choosing the 
roundest umong the millions of others; if we hold in our hand, with the pose 
Of @ stttue, & piece of fruit that is almost spherical, ete., it is because we 
aspire to the attainment of geometry. The machine thus appears to us the 
goddess of beauty. And that is no more than sincere but ynisdirecred enthusi- 
asm (because we then think of it in terms of a ‘work of art’) 

But in place of the caleareous pebble or the impertect orange. the 
machine brings shining before us disks, spheres, the cylinders of polished 
steel, polished more highly shan we have ever seen before: shaped with a 
theoretical precision and exactitude which can never be seen in nature invelf 
Our hand reaches out to it, and our sense of touch /ooks in its own way as.our 
fingers close round it, Our senses are moved at the same time as our heart 
recalls from its stock of memones the disks and spheres of the gods of Egypt 
and the Congo. Gods! Geometry and gods sit side by side (an old human 
story, truth to tell, the basic and original human story) 

Machines heget machines. They are now abundant, and they can be 
scen gleaming everywhere. Their polish is on the sections. The sections 
reveal the peometry that controls everything. [fwe polish the sections. itis to 
reach for their functional perfection, The spirit at perfection shines out at 
points of geometrical perfection 

Its essentially for this reason that man pauses before the machine to 
admire tt. The beast and the divine in him there eat their fill 

Bul the machines are adored with colour, with grey, with vermilion, 
with green, with blue, Grey on the complex castings. bright colours on the 
Pure geometry of the sections 

Now think of works of plaste art (the enfeebled plaste art of the end of 
the pre-machine era): contronted by the machine. vour lyricism will trans- 
port you beyond the hounds of prudent restraint 

Set the machine im monon, All gates open, all is a confusion of joy. It 
should well be remembered that we are the first generation in the millennia af 
tine to see the machine. and such enthusiasm should be forgiven us 
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The lesson of the machine lies in the pure relationship of cause and 
effect. Purity, economy. the reach for wisdom 

Our awakening to the intense jovs of geometry 1s brutal, because over 
whelming. Now we can feel them with our senses (whilst Copernicus and 
Archimedes could de no more than discover them with their heads) 

The rule of precision. Cause-effect. Salon de L’Adronautique as 
opposed to Salon d'Automne! Now let as upply our ideas to the plastic art 
that has come down to us in this searing hour of the machine Contusiwn! 
Neurasthenia! This art, whose last dregs are hung out along ou picture rails 
in a tattered fringe. is not the art of the modern phenomenon that captures 
our imagination, Revolt) Would there be aesthetic revolution? It would 
become normal for man to conceive. for his inspiration, a sequence of disin- 
terested works unlike any machine, but animated by 4 mathematical sensibi- 
lity ordering pure forms in pure relationships, A page would have been 
turned on that diay, fora moment showing our troubled eye ae more than a 
narrow edge. so that Ht could see nothing. Tomerrow the turn will be 
complete, and the heavy hand of the new teuth will crush the past beneath 
the turned page 

A great adventure it may be, on which we are now embarked without 


hesitation and almost without heed, We still have our feet planted on ve 


So errors are committed g iLion, IMM ion, disharmony 
Art has no business resembling (! Troro fructvism), But 
oureves are enthral 4 pu r of art (wh S 
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In relation to the style of an age, the ‘styles’ are no more than an acei- 
dental surface modality, superadded to facilitate composition, stuck on to 
disguise faults, or duplicated for the sake of display. Display is not very 
becoming, except for kings; the citizen abhors display and the thinking man 
thinks beter in a space where the air flows freely, 

But if decorative art has no reason to exist, tools on the other hand do 
exist, and there exist also architecture and the work of art. 

A tool, something that gives service: a servant. a meni: a piece of 
domestic equipment, One single requirement; that it serves well. 

Architecture is a construct of the mind which gives material form to the 
sum consciousness Of its age. 

The work of art, the ‘living double” of a being, whether still present. or 
departed, or unknown, that faithful mirror of an individual passion, that 
Moment of profound discourse; that confession of a like mind, those open 
and eloquent words spoken in the intimacy of the soul: perhaps this Sermon 
on the Mount, 

There ts always art. Art is inseparable from being, a truly indissoluble 
source of exaltation with the power to bestow pure happiness. [tis inumately 
linked to the movements of our heart, and it makes the stages of our difficult 
path through the thickets of this age and all ages, towards 4 state of aware- 
ness, It guides us through time, from the moment when we are crusted by an 
immense and dominating nature, to that moment of serenity when we have 
learnt to understand her and (o work in harmony with her law; the passage 
trom the age of subjection to the age of creation = the history of ervilisation, 
as ulso the history of the individual, The arts are an eloquent mirror which 
reflects the indices of power of each epoch as well as the coeffivients that 
express the emotions af the soul, 

The folk cultures are born; overpowering nature inspires terror and 
anxiety or, without affectation, reveals the beauty of her thousand tittle 
flowers 

From time (o Time 4 moment of revelation. of grace. raises the general 
level: Giotto, Michelangelo 

Periods of high consciousness, of self-possession, of stoicism, denote 
the apogees: & Parthenon is built, 

How then can one assign 4 legitimate plaice between these two banks 
that delimiting the course of the soul - on one side the fear of the 
unexplained. on the other the serenity of knowledge — Wo decorative art, 
something which touches only the surface ~ chatter and sweet nothings? One 
cHAnOE assizn a place to deeerative art on this sincere. touching, ond 
passionate course, alongside the folk cultures aad the work of art. Decora- 
tveart hes fat from it; to attempt to define its position is to reveal clearly its 
Purpose wnd quite different onentation: that of providing decoration, of 
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promoting decorum. It thus comes down to a judgement on quality ot 
thought, to 4 categorisation of what decorates or promotes decorum 

The shepherd who shapes his staff and carves into it an anoulet of 
flowers and stars, a snake. or a lamb; the Papuan who inscribes on his paddle 
the figure of an albatross and 4 surging wave: they are both making an act of 
devotion towards nature. The practice of their art has amassed the experi- 
ence of generitions und their candid works have thus passed beyond the 
level of superficial observation to that of true re-creation. Integration. The 
thought und work of human kind! 


Greek ww 
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The Greek or Etruscan who has perfected the vigorous lines of an 
acanthus on the sides of a vase has not only conceived a microcosm of 
botany, but has given expression to the architecture of creation, the organis- 
ing breath that animuates all living beings from the roots to the fruitthat falls 
Decoration of this kind hears witness to man's understanding of the nature 
of life. 


Following the same pattern of development towards a type. the Greek 
medallist bas made an effigy from an ear of corn, and a poem full of lofty 
nobility from a pair ef eoeles. Polk culture. in whieh the particular ts ubsor 


bed in the general, ha 


here been surpassed, and the expression of an indi 
vidual passion can be felt <the convulsion and emotion from which flows the 
perception of a relationship 

And so here ts lyricism at its most absolute. the quintessence extracted 
from the natural phenomenon, the force of pure meaning; the complete 
reahsabon of a relationship estublished between certam human emotions 


the crescent moon, the star, the sword-hlade 
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The need for art, which is apparent from the very beginning of human 
activity, leads the soul along the path from candid observation of the specta- 
cle of nature to the lyrical synthesis of the symbol - a symbol that is neverthe- 
less explicit. One step further leads to the world of hermeticism. outside art; 
one step less und art has not been attained, for the expression of human 
intervention is nol complete 

Peoples. individuals give their utmost — the maximum of which they are 
capable: dry observation of the natural phenomena of which they have 
experience, creativity in proportion to their technical and spiritual 
resources, Depending on their latitude, depending on their youthtul vigour 
or their exhaustion. and depending on whether their urts spring from the 
country or the city. their level of expression varies between direct imitation 
and the most reconstructed forms of figuration 


There are three clear stages: archaism, in which the inadequacy of means 
Prevents full realisation of the dream: but a plastic imperative, a plastic 
mechanism inseparable from the foundations of our being gives magnificent 
support to the idea, which js still no more than a germ butis imbued with 
concentrated power Naniralivm, which is the moment of knowledge, the 
achievement of self-awareness, of analysis, of overflowing wealth, of 
Passionate rivenalisny; an intoxicating hour ~ hut less grandiose than the 
unsellconscious art that preceded it, and less notable, less elevated than the 
disinterested art that is to follow, Hierwism, which is the hour of full Know 
ledge, of mastery over means, the exact hour of choice, of rejection of the 
superfluous. of concentration, of abnegation, the supreme moment of exal 
tation, the platform of great art — of the work of art, both immense and 
simple. stripped down but crammed with inner nehness. exact and precise, 
perfectly balanced 

Vhe Medieval, which won its place in the world by its vivacity, goes 
beyond folk culture through observation and the exercise of free will every 
where it eSamines the teeming world that surrounds it, and everything 
affords a pretext for the fever of generosity that troubles it: on the stalls of 
Amiens cathedral there is a wooden carving of a herd of cattle, whose 
uncontroticd mass overtlows the limits which amore pedestrian HMINTON, 
had assizned to at 

The Romanesque, the prolongation of a marvellous ewilisation. now 
come up against the limits of the svmbolic: it reflects the continuing influence 
of mathematics, albert heavily, but everywhere its healthy and vital forces 
munige to synthesize the forces of nature: the bud that bursts 
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The Egyprian had also stylised the forces of nature: but within the high 
priestly caste subtle relationships linked the eagle, the snake, und the 
winged bull, implying esoteric mysteries which for us still entail an inescapas 
ble poctie disquiet 


Romanesque The church of f 
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ness of the harsh and beautiful passage of the soul through the disquiet that 


: 7 
bi ¥ dwells within us 
| | 1¥¥! 


bil Wil] 
} | \ HHH So we see the compass of human emotion extending from the bud to the 
\ . fd eal sword-blade and the star, from a primary symbol toa subtle relationship: a 


stage in culture, an advance 


So there is a cleur line of descent from the naive works sprung from the bud 
to those which attain to relationships of ereat sensitivi 

That ts the human contribution, # significant attainment, profound 
WUSEE Te erious 

What place in tt could there be for the futilit { decoration, of 
decorum? 

I! decoration and decorum are part of our 


ilwiys heen so, they vet have no part inthe lineal desce furt: thevserve a 


cortinn caste of persons who prictise decorum. This custe has had no aware 
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We aire al the dawn of the machine age, A new consciousness disposes 
us to look fora different aesthetic satistaction trom that afforded by the bud 
carved on the capitals in churches. We have learnt about such things from 
science books and have a much more extensive and precise scientific know- 
ledge of them. We are brought face to face with the phenomenon of the 
cosmos through treatises, documentary pictures, and graphs. We derive the 
same emotion from it as the shepherd, but our investigations go deeper and 
introduce us to the mathematical basis of the world, 

The documentation presented by the cinema. books, Je saix tour, 
Science et Vie, has taken over a whole field formerly the prerogative of 
poetry. We now approach the mystery of nature scientifically, and far trom 
exhausting it, we find it becomes more profound for every advance in our 
knowledge. This is the developing culture of our age 

As for esoteric symbols, they subsist for the initiates of today in the 
curves thit represent forces and the formulas that resolve the phenomena of 
nature 

Our enquines. our questions are met by the thousand answers of 
science 

But science provides us, furthermore. with tools of the most astounding 
precision. beyond the dreams of all ages since the creation of the world. We 
can have everything, and we cater to our needs with every imaginuble aid 
our comlort ts assured 

In reality, we have inn way added to our satisfaction unless our spirit is 
nourished and our heart enriched 

Freed from the cosmic dread ssuaged by books, we attain to the pare 
realmof the work af art, which consists in nothing more than significant rela- 
tionships between expressive clements, prowokers of feeling, Elegant rela- 
tionships. brutal relationships, powerful relationships = important events of 
intellectual quality that are as indispensable for some people us bread 

The loss of folk culture will leave a void around us ~a void whose silence 
willfavour inner work. The work of art will find there its atmosphere. By not 
disturbing this atmosphere, we willshow the respect for the work of art that 
iS its dae 


And how will this atmosphere be created. except by architecture. whose 
objective ts to create rekitionships? 


The work of art grows ever more concentrated 
We feel ourselves disposed to respect the work of art 
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The hour of architecture sounds, now that act awares from the spirit af 
our ue its definition in material form. now that decorative ort can ne longer 
be conndered computible with the frmework of contempe thought 
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If the accelerated pace of our times is hastening the development of a 
Hew, pure consctousness, itis right to inseribe on the roll of honour those 
whose work has been mdispensable in bringing it about 

Decorative att has raised from its cradle the new consciousness bornof 
the machine and has thrust into the background the inert, blind masses. lost 
in ignorance of the hour, who brought the pre-machine epoch to an inglo- 
rious end, 

The spirit which is awakening, springing up fall of wonder, fighting 
against suffocation, winning its place and. as the days dawn, affirming itself 
in the clarity of an ideal precisely formulated, because precisely conceived — 
this spirit was tirst enlisted under the banner of decorative art. It is worth 
pointing that out and according it recognition; justice demands that the but- 
ferfly, «tsi steps out-of its chrysulis, should say not only goodbye, but tank 
vou. 

As childien, we were exhorted by Ruskin A paradoxical prophet, 
laboured, complex, contradictory. It was an intolerable period that could 
Hot list: a time of crushing bourgeois values. sunk in materialism, bedecked 
with hotic mechanical decoration, made by machines which, fo the veeli- 
mation of Homais, poured out papier-miche and cast-iron fohage in an 
unstoppable How, Ruskin spoke of spirituality. In his Seven Lamps of Arehi- 
tecture” shone the Lamp of Sacrifice. the Lamp of Truth. the Lamp of 
Humility 

He gave a demonstration of honesty to a population gored with the 
first fruits of the nascent machine age: go to San Giovanni e Puolo in Venice 
and take a very long ladder with you; lean it against the grandest tomb—that 
of Vendramin; climb to the top of the ladder and look at the head of 
Vendramin, seen in profile as it lies on the catafalque Lean over and look at 
the other side of the head, behind the profile, Mus etier side ts nor curved 
Disaster! Cheating! Falsehood! Treason! Everything is false in this 
sumptuous, enormous tomb. This tomb is the work of the devil) Hasten to 
the archives of Venice and you will find that the seulptor who was so royally 
paid to raise this magnificent tomb was a forget and was expelled from 
Venice for forging documents! 

That was how Ruskin shook our young minds profoundly with his 
exhortation, 

Grasset was the geometrician and algebrast of flowers, With bim we 
had to extend our admiration for all flowers as fur as the secret of theirstrue- 
ture. tolove then se much that there was no alternative but to scatter them 
over all the works that we would like to have undertaken. Ohi ehiidhood was 
Huminated hy the miracles of nature: Our hours of study were spent 
hunched over a thousund flowers and insects. Trees, clouds and hirds were 
the field of one research: we tried to understand thei lite-curve, und con: 
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cluded that only nature was beautiful and that we could be no more than 
humble imitators of her forms and her wonderful materials. 

Ruskin examined the floral decoration on the capitals of the Ducal 
Palace, and in the porticoes and stalls of its cathedral he traced the “Bible of 
Amiens’: while Grasset, with a flower in his hand and the dissecting scalpel 
of the botanist at the ready, was establishing the Grammar of Ornament 

We had been told: Go and explore in the calm of the library the great 
compendium by Owen Jones. the History ef Ornament™. This, without 
question, was a serious business. The pure ornaments which man had 
created entirely out of his head followed one another in sequence. Yes. but 
what we found there Was overwhelmingly man as part of nature. and if 
halure Was OMNIpresent, man was an integral part of it, with his faculties of 
crystallisation and his eeometrical formation, From nature we moved on to 
man, From imitation to creation. This book was beautiful and true, tor in it 
everything was summed up that had been made. that in a profound sense had 
been achieved: the decoration of the Savage. the decoration of the Renais- 
sance Man, of the Gothic, the Romanesque, the Roman, the Chinese. the 
Indian, the Greek, the Assyrian, the Egyptian, etc. With this hook we felt 
that the problem was posed: Man creates what moves him 

The mentatity of our parents was the antithesis of art, The monument to 
Meissonmicr was just being finished. That was all, Ruskin, William Morris 
and Walter Crane were founding 4 press to produce beauti/ul books (and 
heaven knows how disagreeable this frank return to the missals of the 
Midille Ages is tous). Then atthe Pans Exhibition of 1900, a dazzling hand- 
ful of those works was displayed in which nature. giving geometry time off 
for a rest cure, twists the life out of those building and craft materials which 
normally suffer from it. But it represented a superb effort, considerable 
courage. enormous daring, a true revolution. In 1900 fire took hald of our 
souls, People began then to talk about Decorative Art And skirmishes 
broke oul: erat art, anno arts Two CALTIps 

Houses were dreamed up with the rhythm of the living stem of wild cle 
matis (Galle), The past was searched for evidence, and in unything ford, in 
all direct Observation of plints and animuls, Gothic was held in esteem 
Water, earth and sky. the Botanic Gardens and the Natural History 
Museum —they were all there to be explored with ineffable love for the crea 
tures of the Good Lord. Ruskin had softened our hearts 

Elsewhere other problems were being discussed without emotion. the 
problems ob structure: there, architecture put down roots 

Then come the crazes for the exotic: China, Japan, India, Persia. To 
attirm the values of the West now required some energy 

Galle had ating time. divided between the direct study of satureand the 
whims of his kins. He lett objects which are beautitul creations. plastic and 
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sensitive , . . 80 Very sensitive, so much the antithesis of the present-day 
output of the decorative arts, which have deserted nature and returned to 
the archaeology of Louis-Philippe or the Second Empire, Galle was a lauda- 
ble man, and his work ts laudable 

Objects lovingly shaped. materials snatched from the fire — when all is 
said and done, there was emotion, an outpouring, what one can all ‘sincer- 
ity’. Such purity of heart his an impact on opinion. as the preaching of 
Ruskin had already had its impact. Opinion became preoccupied with 
decorative art. Precious and useless works came to take their place in the 
glass cases alongside Japanese curios 

Curios there certainly were. There was 4 growing public that liked to 
run its hands over good examples exuding the aura of flowers and untram- 
melled nature. Meanwhile Otto Wagner in Vienna and de Baudor and 
Auguste Perret in Paris aspired to equip architecture with new means and 
were ready to throw all traditional aesthetic practices into the melting-pot 
These signs gave hope to the proponentsof the movement. There was a hull- 
abaloo. Curiosity was awakened. An enormous literature was born Maga- 
zines carried a taste for the arts into the home 

So young ladies became crazy about decorative art — poker-work, 
metal-work, embroidery. Girls’ boarding schools made room tor periods of 
Applied Art and the History of Artin their umetables 

At this point it looked as if decorative art would founder among the 
young ladies, had not the exponents of the decorative ensemble wished to 
show, in making their name and establishing their profession, that male 
ubilities were indispensable in this field; considerations of ensemble. orgam- 
sation, sense of unity, balance, proportion, harmony 

There were the germs of wrehitecture in this. Immense sucvess foll- 
owed, The ensenthtiers were right. Same of the questions of architecture 
were being dealt with in their work: elsewhere, around 1912. Loos wrote 
that sensational article, Ornament and Crime. and Auguste Perret was 
building the Garage Ponthieu (1406) 

One heard tt sad) An ornament generally conceals a detect in con- 
struction” 

Proof that there was an effort to build well 

Now, when a few system of construction comes out of its wrappings 
there ace great moments of anguish. Even if one cun make it stand up, one ts 
often contronted with formidable difficulties when it comes to getting the 
new system of constriction to form «@ complete whole To yet tt to form a 
complete whole means te dispose evervthing perfectly at the same time 
both in the structural sstem and the plastic system) Reason and emotion 
inflexibly demand the ‘complete product’ Rome was not made in a day 
Think of the twenty year evolution of the motor car Reinforced concrete 
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left some uncertainties. some lacunae. It went on being decorated. The plas- 
tic system, which should flow naturally from a system of construction, was 
sull unclear. This search fora plastic system for reinforced concrete brings us 
to the present time. That is where we stand. 

Now all these efforts. and the crusade mounted by the Ruskins, Grass- 
ets and Gallés, had by this time made a profound impression, and asthe hour 
of architecture was about to strike —the conclusion of a century of work with 
machines — a great shift in public opinion had been achieved: attention was 
focused on architecture 

The designers of decorative ensembles sense that the time is past for 
decoration, They no longer make furniture shaped like the stem of the wild 
clematis. Architects no longer pore over the “Bible of Amiens’. That is out, 
Both of them would sooner go for Louis-Philippe and ‘modern Louis XVI’, 
now that they have come out against decoration 

However. as a by-product of the new-born architecture, a taste for 
polychromy is joyfully running riot. Colour tor its own sake has really caught 
the imagination. Symphony of colours, triumph of the decorative ensemble 
Colours and materials, Colour used for display. Now that one i involved in 
it, one might as well do it well, Some fine mixtures have been cooked up 
Colours, materiils 

What shimmering silks, what faney, glittering marbles, what opulent 
bronzes and golis! What fashionable blacks, what striking vermilions, what 
silver lames from Byzantium and the Orient! Enough 

Such stuff founders in a narcotic haze. Let’s have done with it, 

We will soon have had more than enough 

It is time to crusade for whitewash and Diogenes 


It ts interesting all the same to Like stock of fifty vears of development and 
see where we have come from and where we ure going! 

Whitewash. Diogenes. The hour of architecture. Truth, the sense of 
truth. And plasticity, For, under this aegis, the means are fruil and the will 
must be strong, Great art lives by humble means 

Glitter is going under 

The hour of proportion has arrived 

There are now signs that it isemerging almost everywhere - in Amenca 
Russia. Germany, Czechoslovakin, Holland. France = there are houses tree 
from decoration where the problems of proportions ayid structure are posed 

Decoration is dead and the spirt of architecture is asserting itself 

What has really happened? The machine-age hus been born, and 
except for the rising generation of twenty-vear olds, all our feet are mired in 
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the agony of the previous age. We expended our manhood on seeing clearly, 
on grasping the meaning of what was coming, on spring-cleaning anc 
how! Around 1880 the factories were black with soot, the machines ugly and 
filthy, and they turned out cast-iron leaf-ornament and pupier-maché 
borders in profusion and almost for nothing. Industrialists with large 
whiskers extending railways everywhere were engaged in acts of mental 
cruelty, for everything had to be pushed aside: the peasants would fire on the 
trains as they advanced into the fields. The Forge-muster, ete., Zola! ete, No 
art, oh no, not at all, not the least thought for that sort of thing. The poets 
were disgusted and indignant. Huysmans’ The Cathedral. And also his 
Against Nature. The machine was hideous; the age is prostrate before it, the 
world was collapsing. etc. Protests. The past was regarded with longing 

The sweet voice of Ruskin — ‘Look, here are the flowers, the insects, 
and the beasts of the Good Lord.“ Soul of Giotto, Delight in primitives, Pre- 
Raphaelitism, Here in rational France the appeal to nature: analysis, The 
entomologist Fabre excited us.* We realised that natural phenomena have 
an Organisation, and we opened our eves. 1900. An outpouring. Truly, a fine 
moment! 

Then Germany, working twenty-four hours a day, seized the moment 
Her painters built houses — Darmstadt and after, But houses have no lite 
without structure, All that great noise was for nothing. Nothing came out of 
it all. Sell, iewas a stimulus, The Munich people came to Paris in 1912. The 
Salon d’Automne. The ensembliers. 1914: the event that upset everything 
Then it was just a question of bullets. In.our minds also, Everything was said 
and done. The old world was shattered, trampled on, rejected, buried 
Cubism, so profoundly serious in the hands of its authors, is evidence that 
everything was called into question. Around 1910 it already showed the 
pressures for revolt and the ascetic virility appropriate to conspirators bent 
on overturning the established order. This was achieved. While the affair 


took its course, technology could dare evervthing, The technology of 
building was purified. The framework becume clearer 

A new conception has been born. Decoration is no longer possible, Our 
effusions, our vivid awareness of the beauties and power of nature have 
found their place within the framework of architecture 

Architecture is there. concerned with our home, our comfort, and our 
heart. Comfort and proportion. Reason and aesthetics. Machine and plastic 
form. Calm and beauty 
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1914: the event that upset everything 
Then it was just. a question of bullets. In our minds also. Everything was 
said and dene. The old world was shattered. trunpled on. rejected, buried 
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Tt was over and done with, While the event took its course, technology could 
dare everything 

Technology 

The decorative arts were anti-technology. Their efforts were directed to 
opposite ends from the common effort of the age. They aimed to restore 
manufacture by hand, The physical products of decorative art have no place 
within the context of the age 

But the spiritual convulsion has Jed ~ painfully, slowly, with all its 
regrets and backward glances — to clarification. The spirit, always quick to 
respond, has yet to emerge from an orgy of frenetic divination (luturism, 
expressionism, constructivism), Its still feverish, but this ume there is 
Promise of a cure and of an assured advance in the direction of the age 

The spirit is also already directing its gaze beyond the fever to the pure 
zones of harmony 

Tomorrow will see thanks to purifying technology 

Why doubt that tomorrow can have perfect harmony — new us it will be 
a unified creation, a whole constituted from the elements of the present but 
unencumbered with the trappings of the previous 

Standing behind us today are the milestones. Each has added its word to 
the violence of the spiralling phrase, which has its basis in the past, but today 
Sets Us IN Opposition to that past 

The images which follow are the milestones 
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Even before the (ormulanon of a twory, the emotion leading to action can be 
felt: theory later gives support to sentiment in a variety of seemingly incon- 
trovertible ways 

An active being carries with him the sense of truth, which ix Itis power of 
judgement. It is an imperative which w at the same time Ins force and his luet- 
dity. The sense of trath ts the strength of a man 

In respect of our work, of haman labour. of tre human world, nothing 
exists or has the right to extst, duit has no explanation, We set to work: our 
intention must be clear because we are noc madmen We work fora phepose 

however crass it may be 

1 notice that a whole puss of objects which once bore the sense of truth 
have lost their content and are naw no more than carcasses [throw them out 

f will throw out everything from the past except that which ix sul! of 
service to me. Some thines are always of service: art 
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Diogenes, throwing away his bow!, had said ‘This child shows me that I 
still have something I can do without.” 

To identify the superfluous and throw it away. 

The superfluous is something that serves no purpose 

Everything which moves us serves 4 purpose. Everything that obstructs 
is surplus to needs. What is not superfluous? The essential 

One moment, here come the sophists: ‘Everything serves 4 purpose. 
everything moves us” 

Answer: “There are only twenty-four hours in a day.” 

That is indisputable. unchangeable. the constant. That is the arbiter of 
everything. You cannot be moved by everything: you don’t have time for it 
You have to choose 

So you have to define what is essential, what is superiluous, the twenty- 
four hour day by itself fixes the meaning of the word superfluous and the 
word essential 

But, when the sophists persisted, Diogenes began doing Ins hundred 
paces in front of Zeno, who denied the reality of movement and insisted on 
proving It. 


Sate Sophia tn Constantinapi: 
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From our inner depths, before even the formulation of a theory, the 
emotion leading to action can be felt: reason then gives support to feeling in 
a variety of seemingly incontrovertible ways. Feeling perceives and reason 
confirms, Feeling makes one uct. So let no one accuse me of wanting to kill 
feeling. 

So I think that not everything serves a purpose, that not everything 
moves us 


Chald’s drawing 


After many veurs Of participation in exciting and hopeless ventures. after 
filling our time like countless modest people with aimless movements. we 
chance on an experience that gives us a rational faith, a faith like St Thomas 

the St Thomas who wanted to touch with his finger, It is a taith acquired 
through experience: it is a sense of truth. Things exist because they have a 
reason, because they work, Something exists: only on condition that tt can 
be read, can be analysed, can be understood 
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Simplistic rationalism? Yes perhaps, if it was indiscriminately applied 
But for the present we are most certainly not in the agora of the philose- 
phers: we are only dealing with decorative art 

Besides, Cocteau has shown us delightfully how to let off steam: like it 
or not, there is always space for our curios and room for mystery 

— And railway accidents, Lord? What is your explanation for railway 
accidents?” 

GOD (put out) — “Things like that can't be explained, they can only be 
felr.! 


If | teel myself spurred on by this sense of truth, which is a kind of 
imperative, i ts mot that the sensitive side of my nature is in any way 
repressecL On the contrary, tas because it has become active. No one will 
class me definitively among the heartless and soulless because | doubt 
good sense docs not allow me to tolerate easily 


decorative art, because my 
those futile objects which, whether the labour they demanded was sincere or 
not, howl or murmur around me. fill my airspace, cramp my movements. 


Cocteau 


Photos L /ustre 


steal precious minutes from me, occupy an enormous ~ of even o limited 
um the right to be 


space in the twenty-four hours of un already short diay 


harsh with these objects that serve no purpose, that are superfluous, that are 


not essential 


Section of a cal 
In nature, in the concatenation of events, inevervihing — 1 know it well —we 
ire confronted by the inescapable 

Everything serves a purpwse 

Everyiling moves u 

Evervthing is inexplicable.” OF course! 
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The inexplicability of cause. But everywhere. in nature as in events, an 
explanation of the concatenation exists. Going back to the limit of our 


awareness, we can find the reasons 


faction we obtain. We learn that 
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The inexplicable arises in the relationship between our activity and the 
universe. It is here that the artist comes in. at the same time posing and 
resolving the emotional question. But if I feel emotion, | have vet to explain 
why Lam moved by works that are explicable 

Under analysis. the explicable works survive — those that have a truth in 
themselves, 4 truth proceeding from the human mind 

To judge it, I possess this sense of truth which is a yardstick. Then I can 
explain. Even if the objects which | try to explain are bevond my 
comprehension, | explain to myself where my deficiency lies, and insofar as 
the work serves a purpose. | reckon that itis explicable and legitimate. Then 
my action is determined by a judgement. | accept nothing if | cannot 
discover a reason for it. As a worker | take note of things which work: I 
surround myself with them, One day | notice that a whole mass of objects 


which once bore the spirit of truth have lost their content and are now no 
more than carcasses. | throw them out, | throw them out My life is not 
dedicated to the preservation of the dead. | throw out Stephenson's locomo 
tive. Butif [throw out the first locomotive. what shall I preserve from all that 
is not of the present? | will throw out everything because my twenty-four 
hours must be productive, urgently productive. | will throw out everything 
from the past except that which is sull of service to me, Some things are 


ilways of service: art 


I will always feel certain that man is an active being in a world in action, ar 
not a passive element. The takir himself confirms it 
An active being curnes with him the sense of truth which es his jude 


ment. His judgement is independent and personal, making decisions tr 


one minute to the next, [tis an imperative which is at the same time his luc 
dity and his fore The sense of truth has ne mula. You cunt getitatil 
chemist This sense of truth ws the force of & man. Diogenes replied t 
\lexander the Great: "Get out of my light” The sen 1 truth has noe con 
cern for pesition or etiquette and does net fear th msequence 

The sun passes once in the twenty-four hours of m Get out ofa 
hght,” | have the nght to say that to objects and to ideas. which are no mo 
than lackeys. Each of us is a master: “Get out of my light 

Diowenes wis a evn The wo nidicates arrogance, but it implies 
total, complete commitment. [tis thi ny ness Which is fine. Ar K 


not at all attract Mlexander and the barrel of Diogenes ure not of Our 
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When the inexplicable intervenes in man’s work, that is to say, when our 
spirits proyccted far from the narrow relation of cause and effect and a teel 
ing of happiness lifts us and carries our thoughts from the brute object Ww the 
cosmic phenomenon in time, in space, i the intangible, in all chat is visible 


of the roots spread out around us, nourishing us with the sap of the world—at 
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If the question of decorative art seems in this year. amid the veclamation of 
the crowd. the firework displays and the palaces of gilt plaster, to take an 
important phice in our concerts, itis because [925 js exceptionally the inter 
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national ‘Marathon’ of the domestic arts, A tension evident in every country 
is fostering the tMlusion of fruitful effort. and udding an extra impetus. The 
atmosphere is tense. Eloquent showmen have flooded us with “decorative” 
schemes and here we are, ready to take our place at the great international 
presentation of decoration. Behind the decoration we shall find. where 
expected, the real elements of the tension affecting all countries: the snail is 
putting together the pieces of his shell, the real question at issue is the house 

Decorative art did not make much impact in the past. But today it is 
undeniably @ five social issue. There is a constant flux and profusion of ideas 
~signs that a decisive phase is taking shape. Depending on the interpretation 
to he given to this development. the outlook may be lamentable or encou- 
raging. 

At every level of society there is concern for what is a matter of 
Sentiment: adorning one’s surroundings to make life less empty. Suddenly, 
after a century of complete indifference, a close, incisive. active concern has 
gripped everyone. We all confront the problem of our surroundings for the 
suke of our comfort and well-being, for the delight of our hearts, for our 
pleasure, and also for the sutisfaction of a feeling for what is fitting: we woukd 
like to be appropriate. Itis a remarkable fact that we are in the presence of a 
basic movement, a social movement Lam convinced that in feet whal is hups 
pening is an architectural movement, a general architectural movement, 
that is emerging at its due time, when its hour has come — an historic arehi- 
tectural movement, If it is a general architectural movement, then this 
development is commendable. Architecture is in the smallest things and 
extends to everything man makes: the upotheosis of the decorative arts in 
the year 1923 thus marks, admittedly by a paradox. the awakening of the 
architectural movement of the machine age. There ts plenty of tangible evi. 
dence: everywhere in every country the daily newspapers, the news maga- 
zines. the serious reviews, the ‘lithe reviews’, in fact the whole press, have 
recently added the heading ‘Architecture’ to their list of contents. Interest 
extends from the dressmuker's hatbox to the uture town-plans of Paris, 
London or Moscow 

What would be lamentable. in the face of 4 phenomenon so vast and at 
the same time touching our hearts so closely as mdividuals and as a society, 
would be to sce huge amounts of money directed by the State into organising 
the glorification of the floral hathox: the building of immense und ostenta- 
tious exhibition halls to enshrine in sublime’ surroundings the escapade of a 
flower-bud swanting from an umbrella handle to the back of an easy chair 

The Parts Farr, for its part, has turned this unfortanate escapade upside 
down: in makeshift huts the eleetricity stands showed us the victory of 
serence. and thereby the inevitable transformation of our social framework 
Hy wos an important sttement 

At the same time i is true that alongside this grand deployment of 
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human powers which should. it seems, lift us to the new status of demi-gods, 
we revert, when the work is done, to our emotional base-line. This wild 
dream into which speculation carries us, is broken off sharp in face of the 
modest but overriding structure of our emotional being: a human heart 
which will never change, 

Suppose we grant to decorative art the care of this emotional being, 
With the question thus posed. we cut through the passion-fraught mass of 
the two opposing causes like a wire through butter, and finally bring order to 
the contradictory feelings that trouble us, 

So we want by means of decorative art to lend our heart a satisfaction 
worthy af the demi-god who elsewhere constantly imposes on us his violent 
Suggestions, That is, we wish to make ourselves into judges of matters of 
feeling, and intend to establish.a framework within which such matters can 
find rest. 

Tt would be a valuable achievement indeed to make each one of us a 
prudent judge, Fora long time (even as far back asthe first soviets such as M. 
Leandre Vaillat® in Temps), people have been preaching a crusade for artin 
public places. Confusion, There is art everywhere in the street, whieh is the 
museum of the present and the past. All you have todo isto he able to reeog- 
hise Hand it is then superfluous to want to add another art on lop of it, 
Where it is seriously lacking is in the individual home. It is there that this 
absence, multiphed by millions, creates a collective tact with grave social 
consequences; the forsaking of the home, Art must be brought to the indi- 
vidual and that is why itis useful to give a power of judgement tthe indi- 
vidual 

The individual ts wanting in judgement 

The new ‘Surrealists’ (formerly Dadaists) claim to litt themselves above 
the brute nature of the object and are ready to recognise only relationships 
which belong to the invisible and subconscious world of the dream. Never- 
theless, they compare themselves to radio antennae: thus they nuise radio 
onto their own pedestal, while otherwise pretending lo regacd it as being of 
the fattest banality, of the most insignificant ‘reality’. And the supremely 
elegant relationships of their metaphors ~ as they unpress one who ts not 
such a “high dreamer’ - are all the me very clearly dependent on the pro- 
ducts of straightforward conscious effort, sustained and togical, cross- 
checked by the necessary mathematics and geometry — the finality necessary 
to polished steel, the necessary exactitude for the functioning of mechan- 
isms, cle 

De Chitico writes i the first number of Revolution Surréaliste 
(December 1924): “They itte like levers. as irresistible as those all-powerlul 
machines, those gigantic cranes which muse high over the teeming building 
sites sections of floating fortresses with heavy lowers like the breasts of ante 
diluvian mammals 


“French writer on regional and culrireal mytters, born 18 He putliatied Le eer dh fy ene 
1920 wad WWM and Le ethene de Marchiertre in 0h 1D 
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However far you want to carry the exaltation of emotions — even if only 
to undermine it rationalism which was and js indispensable, and thereby 
create a new Byronie romanticism — these emotive relutionships will conti- 
nue to be based on abjects, and the only possible objects are objects with a 
function 

So the poets of Surrealism — a big word that has arrived on the scene 
during the build-up to the 1925 Exhibition without there being any deliber- 
ate connection between them —can only base their poetics on realism, this 
realism which is the magnificent fruit of the machine age and with which we 
are still so far from being tired that they themselves hook onto it the skein of 
their dreams 

The product of the machine age ts a realist object capable of high 
poetry. We approwe so much of this object, we are se fond of it, we would se 
much like to live with it, that our desire adds to its utility the higher dignity of 
beauty! The realist object of wility is beautiful. Such ts the final conclusion of 
the spirit forged in the labours of the age. 

So we hive to reconsider what is beautiful for us. to recognise what is 
beautiful tor us 

A beauty that is made from objects whose relationships exalt us 


If some Solon imposed these two laws on our enthusiasm 
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We would perform a moral vet: fo lowe purity! 
we would improve our condition: fe have the power of judgement! 

An uct which leads to the joy of life: the pursuit of perfection 

Imagine the results of the Law of Ripolin, Every citizen is required to 
replace his hangings, lis damasks, his wallpapers, his stencils. with a pln 
coatal white ripalin. (His Heme js made clean, There are no more dirty, dark 
corners. Evervihing ts sown ay itis. Then comes viner cleanness, for the 
course adapted leads to refusal to allow anvthing at all which is aot correct. 
authorised, intended, desired, thought-out: no action before thought. When 
you are surrognded with shadows and dark comers you are al home only as 
lar as the hazy edees of the darkness your eves cannot penetrate, You are 
not muster in your cwn house, Onee you have put apolin.on your walls you 
will be master of yourself, And you will want to be precise, to be accurate. to 
think clearly, You will rearrange your house, which your work has dis- 
turbed. After your work you will set out what has been produced: you will 
clear away what cannot be used. You will draw up a new balance sheet. a 
new sum to be carried forward 
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With npolin you will throw away what has served its purpose and is now 
scrap. An important act in life: productive morality, You will set on one side 
what is useful. When we cat. nature knows well how to rid us of what has 
served its purpose, Without the Law of Ripolin we accumulate, we make our 
houses into museums or temples filled with Votive offerings, turning our 
mind into a concierge or custodian. Moreover we flatter the miser in-us and 
We are gripped and bound by the instinet for material possessions, like 
Harpagon.* We are led to lying, since we try to camouflage both this ugly 
accumulation, and our cowardice in not facing a separation. We ser up the 
cult of the souvenir. And we lie every day to ourselves. We lie to others, We 
are false to our destiny, for instead of leaving our mind free to explore the 
vast continent belore us, we confine it in manacles. in the traps, dungeons 
and ditches of memory, 

On white ripolin walls these accretions of dead things from the past 
would be intolerable: they would leave a mark, Whereas the marks do not 
show on the medley of our damasks and patterned wall-papers 

If we feel inclined to converse with beings now vanished. is pure 
memory itself not more lively and accurate than memory roused through the 
intermediary of dead objects? 

The Law of Ripolin would bring the joy of life, the joy of action. 

Solon, give us the law of Ripotin 


.* 


Whitewash exists wherever peoples have preserved intact the balaneed 
Structure of a harmonious culture. 

Once an extraneous clement opposed to the harmony of the system has 
been introduced. whitewash disappears, Hence the collapse of regional arts 
~ the death of folk culture, Peoples are then obliged to climb by conscious 
knowledge the long road leading to a new equilibrium. 

In the course of my travels | found whitewash wherever the twentieth 
century had not yet arrived. But all these countries were in the course of 
acquiring. one alter the other, the culture of cities, and the whitewash, 
which was stil traditional, was sure to be driven out ina few years by wall- 
paper. gilt porcelain, tin “brissware’, cast-iron decoration - driven out by 
Pathé-Ciné and Pathé-Phono. brutally driven out by industry, whieh 
brought complete confusion to ther calm souls 

Once factory-made brassware arrives. or porcelain decorated with gilt 
seashells, whitewash cannot last. [tis replaced with wall-paper, which is in 
the spirit of the new arrivals, Or, as long as whitewash lists. itmeans that the 
brassware has not yet arrived, because the whitewash would show it up 
Pathe-Cine or Phono, whieh are the mark of the times. are not hateful = far 
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from it — but Pathe incarnates, in these countnes living on the morality or 
centuries of tradition. the dissolving virus which in a matter of years will 
break everything down. Some time ago, by the ‘Sweet Waters of Europe’ at 
the far end of the Golden Horn, | heard the whine of countless gramophones 
on the caiques plashing the water, and | reckoned that Abdul Hamid was 
dead, that the Young Turks had arrived, that the Bazaar was changing its 
signs, and that the West was triumphing. And already today we have 
Ankara, and the monument to Mustapha-Kemal! Events move fast. The die 
is cast: one more centuries-old civilisation goes to ruin. No more whitewash 
in Turkey for a long time to come! 

Whitewash has been associated with human habitation since the birth of 
mankind, Stones are burnt, crushed and thinned with water ~ and the walls 
take on the purest white, an extraordinarily beautitul white 

If the house is all white. the outline of things stands out from it without 
any possibility of mistake; their volume shows clearly; their colour ts 
distinct. The white of whitewash ts absolute, everything stands out from it 
and is recorded absolutely, black on white: it is honest and dependable 

Put on it anything dishonest or in bad taste - it hits you in the eve. [tis 
rather like an X-ray of beauty, [tis acourt of assize in permanent session. It 
is the eve of truth 
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Whitewash is.extremely moral. Suppose there were a decree requiring 
all rooms in Paris to he given a coat of whitewash, | maintain that that would 
bea police tusk of real stature and a manifestation of high morality, the sign 
of a great people. 

Whitewash ts the wealth of the poor and of the rich - of everybody. just 
as bread. milk and water are the wealth of the slave and of the king 
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Law of Ripolin. Coat of Whitewash: elimination of the equivocal, Concen- 
tration of intention on its proper object. Attention concentrated on the 
object, An object is held to be made only out of necessity, fora specific pur- 
pose, and to be made with perfection, The perfect object is a living 
organism, animated by the sense of truth, We have in us an unfailing 
imperative whieh is the sense of truth and which recognises in the smooth- 
ness of ripolin and the white of whitewash an object of truth, The object of 
truth radiates power. Between one object of truth and another, astonishing 
relationships develop, We have the soul of a demiurge. which buses its acts 
on these objects of truth made by the human genius. The supreme joy, the 
true joy, is to create; 10 create objects or hypotheses, hut always to respond 
to this profound primordial function which animates even the lowest cell of 
orgame life: ty create 

The machine has inaugurated the age of the demrgods. Everything has 
still to be made, Our contident hearts and thrilled eyes are bent unanimously 
on this future, which is advancing rapidly, bearing us with it 

The time ts past when we can be passive beings, adding to the column 
headed ‘Liabilities’ our backward4ooking thoughts — admissions of defeat, 
forever-fruitless declarations of love 

Equally the time is past when we = men of vigour in an age of heroic 
reawakening from the powers of the spirit. in an epoch which rings outwith a 
tragic thunder not far trom Doric — can lounge on ottomans and divans 
among orchids 10 the scented atmosphere of a seragho and behave like so 
many ornamental animals or humming-birds in impeceable evemng dress, 
pinned through the trunk like a collection of butterflies to the swathes of 
gold, lacquer or brocade on our wall-panelling and hangings 

The Stadium, tike the Bunk, demands precision and clarity, speed and 
correctness. Stadium and bank both provide conditions appropriate for 
action. conditions of clarity Ike that ina head that has to think, There may 
be people who think against a background of black. Bul the tasks of ourage 
~s0 Strenuous, so full of danger. so vidlent, so victorious — seem to demand 
of us that we think agaist 4 background of white 
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A friend who followed closely the development of the theme in this book as 
its chapters appeared in L’ Esprit Nouveau, and who also knew something of 
my pust, said to me; "You end by denying decorative art. Well, all that is 
known of you are works of urchitecture totally denuded of decorative art 
People will think: this man has no knowledge of the beauty of the tiny lower 
and the song of the great Pan which nature trembles to hear. He is fed on 
theories: his heart is parched: itis easy for him to write off an importuntevele 
of emotions, and the multiplicity of arts which give them expression and per 
petuate them, You cannot allow so summary a judgement to be passed on 
your conclusions, which in fact are the outcome of a long odyssey through 
the archipelagos of knowledge. You must give a heariny to your moments of 
doubt und elation during these last twenty-five years - the very penod when 
the form of our age seems to have crystallized in its acceleration towards a 
protound evolutionary change. You should explain the reason for your idea 
with an explanation of yourself, at the end of your book you awe your 
readers the pardonable disclosures of a confession ; 

Here is that confession 

Twenty-five years ago | took the decision, in that boy's head of mine 
that art would be my occupation, Hf | have today arrived wt architecture, it is 
after having passed through those stages of art where greater liberty seems 
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to prevail, or contact with nature is direct. or the emotions are more 
immediate, Around 1900 1 moved with the herote-conquering spirit of the 
time and had assumed that only through the decorative arts would I be 
engaged in serious work: the ‘free arts’ seemed to me too devoted to pure 
pleasure. Renewing the social framework was the talk of the time, while 
painting was concerned only with sprinkling the stin’s rays over the greenery 
of languid landscapes; few were aware that Cézanne was at work and that 
Seurat had existed. 

My master was an excellent teacher und a real man of the woods. and he 
made us men of the woods, Nature was the setting where, with my friends, | 
spent my childhood, Besides, my father was passionately devoted to the 
mountains and river which made up our landscape. We were constantly on 
the mountain tops: the vast horizons were familiar, When there was a sea of 
mist, its infinite expanse was like the real sea which | had never seen. That 
was the crowning spectacle. Adolescence is a time of insatiable curiosity, I 
knew flowers inside-out, the shapes and colours of birds, how a tree grows 
and how it keeps its balance even in the eye of a storm 

My master hitd said: “Only nature can give us inspiration, can be true, 
can provide a basis for the work of mankind. But don’t treat nature like the 
landscapists who show us only its appearance. Study its Causes, forms and 
vital development, and synthesize them in the creation of ornaments” He 
had an exalted conception of ornament, which he saw as a kind of 
microcosm 

For him, there remained three great penods, Egypt with the lotus. 
Greece with the acanthus, and Gothic with the flowers and beasts of the 
woods (a radical abridgement of the history of art, vou will agree!) Lotus. 
acanthus, kale or cress. So our task was to study passionately our immediite 
environment: from the bud to the rhythmic repetition of the hills on the hori- 
zon, we would build up the most faithful and moving dictionary of speaking 
forms, Our style would be a style of the country. a poem to our country. 
(You see, Monsieur Léandre Vaillat, quite a long time ago | too was a 
reguwnalist.) 

So that's how it was 

For ten years we composed a kind of ode to our country 

My master had said: We are going to renew the house and restore the 
fine crilts that huve disappeared.” There was 4 score of us choosing our voca- 
tion: sculptor in stone. in wood, worker in ceramics or mosaic. glazier, bra- 
vier, engraver, etcher. romworker, jeweller, [resco-painter, ete. What an 
army! Magnificent enthusiasm and tetal commitment 

Sundays otten found us together at the top of the highest hill, It had 
pinnacles as well us grandly sweeping skopes: pastures, herds of large cattle. 


uninterrupted horizons. fights of cooks. We were preparing the tuture 
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‘Here,’ said the muster, ‘we will build a monument dedicated to nature und 
we will make it our lives’ purpose. We will leave the town wnd live under the 
trees, beside the building which we will gradually fill with our works. It will 
incorporate the whole landscape - all the fauna and flora. Once 4 year there 
will be great festivals held there, with huge braziers lighted at the four 
comers of the building 

During these years art-workshops had been established We had 
decorated chapels and concert halls. made furniture and jewellery, and put 
tombs in the cemetery, Most of us hud left our family homes and rented 
barns outside the town to which we returned in the evenings Lo be closer to 
nature. It was REAL LIFE, Big words: life! Exaltation amid the anguish of 
those young hearts of ours, Too much energy was pouring out, and the close- 
Knit organisation of bourgeois society constrained us to continence in every- 
thing. Young people are too irre: they cause disruption: they are excluded 
from the impervious enclosure within which a bourgeois society huddles 
We had founded a school (i little like the Bauhaus of Weimar ten years 
later). The teachers of the schools of the town had then begun secretly nib 
bling away. Rivalries. calumnies. lies and spite From time to time even 
now | meet by chance in the street people who were my pupils. [owas a bitter 
Struggle against the sceptical public and against the rival school. Finally the 
socialists were our undoing, Why the socialists? That was perhaps my first 
shock as an adult 
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First one of us, then another left to travel. And returned. And was 
astonished and concerned to see the excitement and faith which still inspired 
those who had stayed behind. One day | picked my way under the vaulted 
ceiling of a hall which my companions were decorating, and spoke in a 
heretical vein. ‘Off to sea with you!” they shouted at me from the scaffolding. 


The crunch came one day 

After fifteen years it was all over, Dispersal. bitterness. jealousies. 
hatreds 

The master had forgotten that in him as in us there were fercely 
obstinate, egotistical hearts. The romantic. dazzling adventure was over. 

The bourgeois of the town were reassured: the last ripples were quieted 
on the waters that had been so violently disturbed: the game of cards could 
be calmly resumed and the cigars pufled 

Here ends my first chapter, 
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I then explored the big cities one after the other. to learn, to live. to look for 
where to apply energies eager to produce, and I tasted their brutality Big 
cities are deserts for the young where one starves before a thousand closed 
doors behind which one can make out the clicking of forks. 

The life of a lost dog. 

The schools of the big cities! Adolescent boys and girls: the men with 
tong hair, the women with short hair. Bohemianism still existed in those 
days, long before the war 

‘Lam a kid looking for. . . a teacher!” Six years here. four years there 
The instruction seemed slow and sullen. as unapproachable as a curled-up 
hedgehog. Should one imprison oneself in one of those galleys. in Paris, 
Vienna. Munich, Berlin, when one felt life bubbling outside —a life different 
from the one spoken of in the schools? 

A search for truth in libraries, Books. The books are endless —where to 
begin? Suddenly one falls into a hole. [tis dark and one can no longer make 
sense of anything 

From the museums | acquired certainties without holes, without snares 
The works there are like integral numbers, and the conversation is without 
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pretence: intimacy is at the diseretion of the questioner — the work always 
answers the questions put, Works in museums are good schools 

The museums are large; | put my questions only to what 1s not called 
Great Ant, Of course | went on Sunditys to see the Cimabues, the Breughels, 
the Raphaels, the Tintorettas, ere. But to work, to draw, to understand the 
full nchness that one must give one’s work, and the degrve of concentration 
of transposition of invention. of re-creation that is required, Tsettled where 
ho one at that time put his easel — far from the Grande Galerie. twas always 
alone with the attendants 

At the Musée Cluny, for the tapestries, miniatures, Persian plates 

At the Guimet, for all the deities m bronze. wood or stone 

At the pullery of M_ Pottier. tor the Etruscans and Greeks 

At the Trocadero, tor the portals of the French cathedrals 

At the Pavillon de Marsan for Persian carpets and brocades 

At the Museum (of Natural History) to learn many lessons There is 
much at this muscum to amalyse: shells. birds, big pre-historic skeletons and 
skeletons of all present day animals, First introduction te the mechanism of 
things 
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In the Ethnographic Museum at the Trocadero: the Mexicuns, the Per- 
uvians, the Negroes, One was alone there in 197! Nota vat! The negroes — 
what a revelation! Nimba, god of maternity 

At the ethnographic Museum of Berlin, the same 


Middle Ages 
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In London, the South Keasin 
dancing girls 
At the British Museum, the art of Benin 


The popular arts, pots and carpets at the ethnoagrapluc Museum of 
Belurade 


ton Museum and the dazzling Hindu 


The Etruscans in the ethnographic Museum of Florence 
Antique decorative art in the Museam of Naples, and at Pompen 
What lessons, what lessons! What drawings. conscientiously putting 


and then unswering questions with the precise outline of an eloquent form! 


In 1907 | had Kaoeked on the door ot M. Grasset, who advised me to 20 
to see Aupuste Perret 

Aue Perret had just completed the Ponthieu garage and his 
ipartment building on the Rue Franklin. He used to say to anyone who 


would listen, with the sound of battle in his woice: “1 do reinforced concrete 


And ves. it was a question of doing battle in those days. I was 4 heroic hour 


and Auguste Perret wus the man ofthe hour He bas a clear place which will 
always be his as yeurs go by 

Auguste Perret was astonished to find me se fond of museums. “lwould 
study miuthematics if | had the time’, he said. “They form the character 


I stuched mathematics and m practice they were never of any use to me 
stterwards. But they may have formed my character 

Auguste Perret alse sind: ‘One must build with perfection: decoration 
generally hides a want of perfection 
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I was very keen on construction, | spent whole afternoons on Notre 
Dame, equipped with an enormous set of keys from the Ministry of Fine 
Arts. | gotto know the tiniest recesses of the cathedral, right to the tips of the 
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towers, pinnacles and flying buttresses. For me, it was the Gothic epic poem 
But the admiration which T would gladly have expressed for its Gothic form 
and poetry was withdrawn when it came to the construction. Today | am 
enraptured by the primordial beauty of a cathedral’s plan, and stupefied by 
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the primordial plastic poverty of the work itself. The Gothic plan and shape 
are magnificent, sparkling with ingenuity. But the promise ts not fulfilled in 
the test of oureyes, An astonishing climax of achievement for the engineer, 
with plastic failure 


By a chance set of circumstances | came to spend more than a year travelling 
in Germany. | was commissioned to study the organisation of the decorative 
arts in Germany, | had introductions which opened the doors of factories. 
offices, schools, design studios. | visited everything, put questions about 
everything. I saw all that Germany had set. on foot: an extraordinary organi- 
sation, a huge output, The Director of the decorative arts organisation in 
Bavaria suid tome: ‘I have been round our factories and told their directors - 
if you don’t alter your methods of production without deliy and upply to the 
letter the designs of our decorative artists [ will mount the power of this 
organisation against you and you will be wiped out! And the industrialists 
took their cue one after the other 

{was naturally impressed, but this terrible doubt then crept so what! 
Can decorative artists with sketches made on paper at the cull of taney 
modify the inexorable, almost automatic exigencies of industrial tech 
nology? Can the industrial product be improved of revolutionised by quite 
extraneous intervention? Does the existence of the decorative artist whom | 
then admired, reson this inordinate chau” 

In some workshops tor the fabrication of metalwork und art-ironwork | 
saw an atrocious machine in action - a hammering machine. I received 
smooth and perfect iron sections and ina few moments made them all pitted 
like scrap-iron 

That was at the time of the great crusade lor the hand-made 

Stage One: man, without other equipment, shapes the ion ingot with 
hammer-hlows iis best he can: he does not manage to muke something that 
meets his aspirations. But what an effort all the same. what striving for per 
fection! 

Stage Two: the machine. now that it has been mvented, draws out the 
steel in pure, smooth and mathematically exact shapes. The age of steel 
replaces the iron age. Incalculable consequences 

Stage Three: the decorative artist, Religion: the hand-made. Conscen- 
tiously he invents the pitting machine and makes by miaeline objyects with the 
look of the hand-made. What an atrocity! 

My doubt grew deeper and deeper, and fifteen years later Tam of the 
clear opmion that industry by itself ts following the course ol its own evolu- 


tion. The designer-decorator ts the enemy, the parasite, the lise brother 
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(My report on the teaching of design, dated 1914. called forthe closing af the 
schools of decorative art.) 


This third chapter again finds me travelling abroad in quest of the lesson that 
will chirily my mind, and in an attempt to capture the source of art, the 
reason for art, the role of art, | aequamted myself with the fushions of Paris 
Vienna, Berlin, Munich. Everything ubout all these fashions seemed to be 
dubious: bur | Kaew that reinforced conerete and iron would generate their 
own torn whieh would be qurte new. | was impressed with the arbitrariness 
of the creations of that time. Lembarked on 4 great journey, which was to be 
decisive. through the countryside and cities of countries still considered 
unspoilt, From Prague Twent down the Danube. | saw the Serbian Balkans 
then Rumania, then the Bulgarian Balkans. Adnianople, the Sea of Marm 
ont, Istinbul (ind Byzantium), Bursa in Asia 

Then Athos 

Then Greeve 

Then the south of Htaly und Pompeii 

Rome 

I saw the grand and eternal monuments, glones of the human spirit 
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Above all, I succumbed to the jrresistible attraction of the Mediter- 
ranean. And it was high time, alter ten years’ work (published in all the 
reviews) on German decorative art and architecture 

The Turkey of Adnanople. Byzantium, of Santa Sophia or Salonica. 
the Persia of Bursa, the Parthenon, Pompeii, then the Coliseum, Architec- 
ture was revealed to me. Architecture is the magnificent play of forms under 
light. Architecture is a coherent construct of the mind. Architecture has 
nothing to do with decoration. Architecture is in the great buildings, the 
difficult and high-flown works bequeathed by time, but (ris alse in the serail 
est hovel. in an enclosure-wall, in everything, sublime or modest, which con 
tains sufficient geometry 10 establish a mathematical relationship 

After such a voyage my respect for decoration was finally shattered. | 
have seen the countries lamous for thett regional styles, so grotesquely 
evoked on the stage of the Opéra-Comique. There is no decoration which 
can summon up the feelings of a traveller: there is architecture, which ts 
pure, unified, form — structure and modelling — and there are works of art 
Phidias or the pot of the potter in the Serbian Balkans, An emotional 
response Is provoked by a complex of forms ussembled in a precise relia 
tionship: horizontals und verticals. Or else itis the work which by the pro- 
gressive distillation of folk cultures reveals fo us a lypethought, potentially 
umversal, the language of the heart of mankind. The folk cultures showed 
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me how serious is every lusting act, how conditioned, how much a develop- + 
ment of previous acts like itself: how the individual is ubsorbed in the com- 


munity, how the community gives its sap to the individual under the 


influence of an outstanding spint and a powerful mind 


There is never a 
diversion. an oddity, a "bit of a lark” 


There is the desire to make a beautiful 
poem or a good tool. In both cases all one’s art and one’s artlessness are 


called for, Our own day, with its youngsters with their cars and their ‘chicks 
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to practice simplicity’ The simplicity of the folk cultures ts the sum of the 
achievements of centunes 
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to be normal. healthy and natural. And I feel that it is a question not of 
reacting but of acting. For a cleaning outis a vital necessity, and since people 
have no wish to perish, they will return, yes, to health and thereby to beauty, 
out of simple desire to live, They are returning all over the world: seales are 
falling from their eyes. The cancerous germ is coming up against the tine 
young vigorous germ, born from do-or-die. There is no desire 10 die . - 
(Travel notebook, 1911) 

Return 

Digestion 

One conviction: we must begin again from seratch 

We must set out the problem 

The whirlpool of life. 11s not a question of aesthetics. Between the ages 
of twenty and thirty — that’s when one rounds the Cape of Storms, That's 
when a being’s deepest drives are active and a life finds ts course. The choice 
of one’s life is made without one being aware of it, without one being able to 
make any pretence, This way or that. There is a bar deep within us which 
hardens, takes shape and is aligned in a certain direction, At thirty, one ts in 
a definite place. having or not having passed the Cape of Storms 


A morass 

1 found myself im industry, A factory, Machines. Taylorism. cost prices. 
maturities. balance-sheets, That was all it was 

Directing a technical consultancy: it was after the war, everywhere 
dreams of organisation, of creation 

To conceive, create and orginise an enterprise, an individual produe- 
tive unit: in fact a kind of living thing which can also die! A tough job ata 
time of economic crises. statistical curves going mad, [tis fine forthe mind to 
be ruled by an ardent discipline. Effervescent dreams, icy reuson: with the 
keel gyrating wildly, one must hold onto the helm 

Cold reason 

Exercise of the will 

Formulation of 4 clear, detached judgement 

Oh, the Bohemia of the Boul’ Mich! One does not run onto the field tor 
a tough match dressed as a Bohemian, [twas during those long serious years 
that | attuned myself to the diapuson. The diapason is the very raison a erre 
of a society at work. The how and why of the social phenomenon. Once one 
has got away from the academies of design and opened one’s eyes to the 
social complex. one learns to consult the diapason every day, to adjust one’s 
nascent dream to the countless elements which mvast ultimately uccept rs 
products as useful. Attuned to the diapasun, the artist has a destination tor 
the product of his work 
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